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True DIVINE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


SPANISH reformer of the first half of the sixteenth century, a 
layman, but a writer and »SPiritual adviser of distinction, has left 
on record the following utterances of a profound experience :— 

“St. Peter, in his second Epistle, chapter i. 19, judges that the 
man who seeks to be pious, having no other light than that of the 
Holy Scriptures, is like a man who stands in a dark place, having no 
other light in it than that of a candle ; and he judges that the man 
who seeks to be pious, having obtained the Spirit of God to guide 
him and bring him forward ir it, is like a man who stands in a place 
where the rays of the sun enter, which make it bright and resplendent. 

When the Holy Spirit enters into the mind of a man intent 
on piety, and availing himself to that end of Holy Scripture, it comes 
to pass that the man understands and knows the things of God 
and God himself more clearly than he did previously ; the Holy Scrip- 
tures being, as far as he is concerned, as it were without light and 
brilliancy : so that now, desiring to understand objects connected with 
piety and to know God, what engages his attention least is Holy Scrip- 
ture ; being fixed on considering what is presented to his mind by the 
Holy Spirit, and not what is recorded in Scripture. And therefore it 
is well that St. Peter commends the study of Holy Scripture, restrict- 
ing it, however, to the time during which man is shut up in the dark 
place of human wisdom and reason, and desires that this study last 
until the light of the Holy Spirit shine into the soul ; understanding 
that when this light has come, man has no longer need to seek that 
of Holy Scripture, which goes out of itself, just as the light of a 
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candle goes out of itself when the rays of the sun force their way in 
upon it. To him that travels on the road to God simply by 
the light of nature, by the testimony of Scripture, and by the example 
of the lives of the saints, the best, the soundest advice that can be 
given him is, that he stop on the way, during the night of his own 
blindness, until God send him His Spirit, by means of which, together 
with the light of nature, ang with his human wisdom, he may thoroughly 
know his way, and see all that is in it And I understand 
that it is the duty of a man regenerated and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit to-keep his mind, throughout the whole course of his life, intent 
upon stripping off the opinion and conceptions of God acquired by 
men’s representations, and in putting on that opinion and those con- 
ceptions of God which emanate from the Holy Spirit.” 

During all the earlier years of my life, and until I had entered upon 
the study of theology in my twenty-second year, I travelled on the 
road to God by the light of nature, by the testimony of Scripture, and 
by the example of the lives of the saints. I had the fears and anxie 
ties of the ‘ natural man,’ as they are suggested by the natural world, 
I diligently and devoutly read and adored the whole Bible. I stu- 
diously and earnestly accepted the example of the professed children 
of God. More than twelve years of my life were consecrated to this 
type of piety. I was aroused to the natural sense of religion at an 
early age. I felt want and danger, and sought help and hope, as 
soon as I began tocomprehend the common story of man and of God, 
I put my faith in the “ Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” As sincerely 
and as earnestly as I could, I cultivated the orthodox understanding 
of Scripture, and became profoundly devoted to the orthodox gospel 
of Christ. I knew the creed well, and guarded it well. I kept to the 
church with earnestness and zeal. I was bred in the midst of piety and 
sound doctrine. To a peculiar extent I was guided into the company 
exclusively of correct and zealous professors of religion. A mark 
was putupon me. My mother had consecrated me to Christ before I 
was born. My father had named me after two of the bright lights of 
the evangelical school and the orthodox struggle in New England. It 
was assumed that I would be a minister. It was hoped that I would 
become a missionary to the heathen. My own mind turned of itself to 
the ministry, and secretly I anticipated the life of a missionary. I have 
no great desire to visit Rome or Jerusalem, to stand on the Acropolis, 
or gaze on the pyramids ; but I should like to see, at least from a 
ship’s deck, that locality of pestilential jungles on the south-east coast 
of Africa, in which I thought it might be the will of God that I should 
present my body a living sacrifice. This was, as far as I had heard, 
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the deadliest and darkest spot on the globe. I told nobody, but I 
prepared my mind to go there. And when years convinced me that 
it was not a sober thought, I none the less desired to live and die for 
the spread of sound and saving gospel. 

I entered upon the study of theology with the matured conviction 
that the Bible was the sole and perfect rule of faith, all of it the very 
word of God, and that Jesus Christ was thegole and sufficient Saviour 
of sinners, the Divine Redeemer and judge of mankind. Yet all this 
consecrated orthodox opinion, to which my mind was so wedded, for 
which I was willing to live a dying life, and by which I expected to 
meet the conditions of salvation, I suddenly stripped off and laid 
aside, as if a revelation had ordered it, leaving myself a mere Jover of 
man and BELIEVER IN Gop. This was not due to study, nor to the 
intrusion of doubt. I had not read a line, nor heard a word, nor 
thought a thought, up to the time of my conversion from accredited 
Christianity, which was not wholly evangelical. Nor did I, in the 
three years which followed, during which I recast all my thinking, 
see any man or have any book which could afford me the smallest 
assistance. The providence and spirit of God were my only re- 
source ; as far as I was not guided by these, I had no guidance. I 
threw off orthodoxy on my individual conviction ; a conviction wrung 
from me by providential experience ; a conviction which absorbed all 
the glowing life of my soul; and from that I went on to the recon- 
struction of my conception of Christianity by the development of this 
conviction. So far from doubting, or losing faith, it was with a great 
access of faith, in the highest energy of faith, that I broke off the 
strong fetters of precious tradition. The act cost me everything as to 
external consequences ; it was a rude rupture of my reason and my will 
with my habitual emotions ; as to all things outside of my own soul 
it was distressing ; but in my own mind, in the place of reason and of 
will, in the inmost heart and conscience, it was the entrance of a 
kingdom of heaven, the exceeding glorious visitation of God. 

When I undertook as a child to cherish a €hristian hope and pur- 
pose, I longed for an inward conviction of the presence and grace of 
God. During several years I sought this with faith and patience. I 
used all the means of grace, according to the evangelical rules of 
piety, and especially depended on the reading of Holy Scripture, fre- 
quent and fervent prayer, and faith in Christ. It was no part of my 
thought to make myself independent of the Bible and Christ in the 
knowledge and love of God. But in the course of time I found the 
desired conviction of God’s nearness and grace coming to me with 
great force, not in connection with my zealous and sincere gospel 
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faith, but in connection with the thought of my mother’s faith in God 
on my behalf. I have mentioned that I was born under a consecra- 
tion. As‘a child, however, I knew nothing of this. I was never told 
what I was to be ; I was not even catechised as to what I should be- 
lieve. In view of the life and the belief of those about me, I formed 
my own faith and my own purpose of life. It happened to me, how- 
ever, to discover what I was not told. I descerned the communing 
with heaven ; I felt that a loving and believing soul continually pre- 
sented me to the divine grace. The impression become the weightiest 
and most blessed of my life, that consecrated faith had opened and 
was keeping open my way to God. It came with a power which 
nothing else had. Neither Bible nor Christ spoke to me as this 
did, though I honestly thought that both Bible and Christ uttered the 
very words of God. At the very time when I was conscientiously de- 
pending on faith in Christ, and was devotedly pursuing the exercises 
of evangelical piety as conditions of enjoying the gracious presence of 
God, I came gradually and unconciously into the abiding and sustain- 
ing sense of this divine presence through the blessed natural media- 
tion of mother-love and mother-faith. 

In consequence of this experience, my life of faith was double—a life 
of direct faith in God within a life of orthodox opinion. In itself the 
inmost faith was a life such as faith in Christ had never been. But 
it was firmly enclosed in faith in Christ, and I had no doubt that the 
blessed sense of God did in some way depend on my allegiance to 
Christ. I realized God as I had never realized Christ, and yet I had 
realized Christ very distinctly and ¢incerely as my Saviour and my 
judge. It is clear to me now that the Divine Father was in all things 
God to the ‘spiritual man’ in me, and that Jesus Christ was God to 
the ‘natural man’ in me.. The Father God was the God of my love 
and trust, the God of my pure faith, the God of my pure principles, 
the God of my endeavors after holiness ; while the Lord Jesus was 
the God, as it were, of my self-love and fear, the God of my interested 
faith, the God of my hi#hest self-interest, the God of my endeavors 
after my own salvation. The one, too, was the God whom I felt as 
God, the God of all my inspiration ; the other was the God whom I 
by pious assent received as God, the God of historical evidence. A 
clear-seeing examiner could have told me then that if anything should 
come home to me with enough force of inspiration to break down my 
pious self-love, and throw me upon absolutely pure faith, the result 
would be that I would break out of orthodox opinion as out of a 
bondage, and travel henceforth on the road to God in the liberty and 
the strength of simple faith and love. There did come to me, as by 
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special providence and inspiration, an experience which convinced 
me that the piety of the ‘ natural man,’ in which I was devoted to the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, was inconsistent with pure piety to- 
wards God ; and upon this conviction I was converted from the bond- 
age of accredited Christianity into the liberty of pure grace and truth. 

I had undertaken the study of theology in the city of New York. 
Here it happened to me to be turned away from the studies by which 
I expected to confirm my faith in the Bible and in Christ, and to be 
placed face to face with facts of life, religion, and sin, in the great and 
godless city. I need not go into details, except to say that I /e/¢ the 
condition of souls wherever I saw them, and that I was particularly 
alive, by some clear-seeing sensibility, to the degradation by vice and 
folly of that image of God in woman which was so consecrated in my 
own experience. I had long had a keen and joyous sense of human 
souls in human throngs ; I felt especially a glowing delight in spot- 
less womanhood ; and I had begun to feel habitually the ‘ spiritual 
man’ under the ‘ natural’ whenever I gazed into a human face. The 
moment I walked in Broadway, to behold by day and by night the 
unexampled tide of souls, especially when I looked into the stricken 
faces of the fallen and the outcast, it was an ‘inquiry meeting,’ 2 
‘protracted meeting,’ a ‘revival of religion,’ such as I had never 
known before. I came under such conviction and experienced such 
conversion as made my deepest evangelical experience superficial and 
insignificant.* My sympathy with souls and my faith in God ex- 





* The defect of evangelicalism, especially as I saw it in the city of New 
York, was observed and commetited upon in the following terms, by a 
prominent exponent of that school, about the time to which my recital 
relates : — 

“The Protestant piety of the nineteenth century, so justly honored for 
its missionary zeal and achievements, is indisputably weak and sluggish in 
self-denial, in meditation, and in all the forces and fervors of a deeply in- 
ward life.” — Introduction to the American Edition of the Life and Ser- 
mons of Dr. Fohn Tauler. By Rev. Roswell, D. Hitchcock, D. D., Pro- 
Sessor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
p. xv. 

Dr. Hitchcock’s observation has fallen under my eye since the passage 
above was written. It reminds me that I consulted this excellent Professor, 
whose perception seems so just, in regard to an independent and more pro- 
longed course of theological study, with a view to more through qualifica- 
tion than the ordinarygcourse aflords, and was advised against it. Among 
other things, Dr. Hitchcock urged, that in belief men need to go together, 
asa flock of sheep jump together after their leader. I was unable to see 
how this would promote that deeply inward belief which I wished to culti- 
rate. Accordingly I did not respect the suggestion. 
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panded with an energy which burst off in a moment the whole and 
firm surrounding of orthodox opinion. I become instantly and utterly 
impelled to embrace all souls in a covenant of love, and to have faith 
in God as the Father and Saviour, by his infinite providence and in. 
dwelling spirit, of every one of his offspring. Looking on men and 
women in their worst estate, with a quick and clear-seeing sympathy, 
under the intense light of a faith in God which was like a revelation, 
I felt that the spiritual man in every one of these souls was just as 
much the brother of my soul and the child of divine grace as if already 
redeemed out of bondage to sin and shame. I realized clearly and 
deeply the divinity of God’s work in the spirit of man, and the conse- 
quent certainty of universal redemption. God savingly present in all 
souls — this was the exact extent of the ground on which I stripped off 
my faith in the “ Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Except as appearing to deny “his, I had as yet no doubt whatever 
about Christ. But the judge of souls, who had threatened to divide 
mankind, and to send one portion into the company of the devil and 
his angels, I felt impelled to reject with the whole energy of virtue 
and of faith. I did not conclude that this would involve final rejection 
of the divinity of the Bible and of Christ, but I did fecl that tempora- 
rily at least I must turn my back upon them until I could find out what 
view of them pure faith in God and in the divinity of God’s work in 
man would allow and require me to take. And so far as this, come 
what would, I could not hestitate fora moment. The old conviction of 
need in my own soul that must be met, had expanded to a conviction 
of need that must be met in all souls. The covenant of humanity 
came home to me, to bind me in brotherly love to every soul of man. 
The old allegiance to God, which set me upon seeking the kingdom 
of God in my own heart, expanded to an allegiance which set me 
upon seeking the kingdom of God in all hearts. Repentance and 
faith, which I had exercised in my own interest, became principles 
which I was as much bound to procure in others as to have in my- 
self. This profound quigkening and enlargement of my love to man 
and my loyalty to God, made exceeding urgent in me the conviction 
that faith in a partial saviour was neither good nor godly. And with 
this there came such a sense of the secret of the divine grace, such 
a revelation of the saving presence of the Heavenly Creator in the 
human creature, that I could not for one moment seriously hestitate 
to reject, if pure faith in the living God and Saviour of all men should 
require it, the divine authority of the Holy Bibfe and of the “Lord 
Christ ” of old and sacred opinion. 

As far as Christ and the Bible seemed to appeal to my fear, or to 
any other passion of the natural man, I rejected them energetically, at 
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once. I was sure that the “Judge” of the evangelical gospel was 
a pretender whom it was virtue and piety to disregard. But I ex- 
pected, as far as I thought of the matter, to so recast my interpreta- 
tion as to clear the Bible and Christ of complicity with the false no- 
tions which their authority had so long sustained in my mind. I did 
not think but that I might resume my religious faith in the Holy 
. Scriptures and the Lord Jesus, as I should resolve the new questions 
of new faith ; but I was determined to make faith in God supreme, and 
to have no other religious faith except as a branch of faith in God. 
My mind indeed was so wholly occupied with faith in God, that I gave 
very little attention to the old opinions. I left them. I insisted on 
their leaving me. The idea that these candles must be snuffed and 
tended after the light of the Holy Spirit had risen resplendent on my 
path was simply absurd. Let them stand now in their place until 
they are wanted ; and if they are never wanted, let them be forgotten. 
It was with this feeling that I proceeded to attempt the reconstruction 
of Christian theology. 

To begin with, I wrote out an exposition of the main principles of 
right life, with a view to proving that they justified and required such 
hope of universal welfare and such faith in God as I had come to 
cherish. Then I devoted myself to a special study of the nature of 
moral government, and wrote out such demonstration as I could 
frame, of a Divine Government of the moral universe under which all 
must be saved. I then studied and wrote a more particular exposi- 
tior of the condition of the spiritual nature of man under the provi- 
dence and spirit of God, in which I explained and vindicated my be- 
lief that the spirit in man endowed for eternity with the life of God, 
is the true, incarnate offspring of Deity, born into the flesh in every 
soul, and living in the individual that life of struggle but of victory, 
of defeat but of triumph, which a soul eminent like Socrates or Jesus 
lives in the world, under the burden of universal wrong and woe — 
that divine life under humiliation, of which the miracle-story of the 
gospel may serve as the significant and everlasting afologue. ‘These 
doctrines of a right life in love to man and loyalty to God, of the right- 
eousness of God in the providential and spiritual control and care of all 
his offspring, and of the divinity of the work of God in the nature and 
destiny of the spirit in man, summed up for me the fundamental devel- 
opments of inspiration. To live a life of obedience and devotion, and 
to attain the highest discipline of reason and the widest range of in- 
telligence, in order td be individually qualified to comprehend and ex- 
pound the moral law, the divine will, and the destiny of man, became of 
necessity my supreme duty as a student and teacher of pure religion. 
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Depending thus on the providence and spirit of God to guide the 
action of my mind and the course of my life, I could not expect to ac. 
cept again the divine authority of Jesus Christ. I could see no 
ground for believing that the best inspiration had ever given or could 
ever give to any master any right whatever to interpose his authority 
between the believing mind and the providence and spirit of God, 
Therefore I rejected finally and forever the so-called authority of . 
Jesus Christ, firmly convinced that 7/ he ever required dependence on 
this, and forbade more direct dependence on God, he therein violated 
a fundamental principle of true religion. In Jesus himself I could 
see only one instance, supreme and perfect it might be, but at best 
only one instance, of the universal nature of man under the control 
and care of the providence and spirit of God ; one of the first fruits 
in history of the eternal life of God in the soul of man, and no more 
than all souls promise to be, and will be, under the efficient, everlasting 
administration of divine grace. So far as Jesus had held a place as 
Lorp Christ, above that of an instance of human nature anointed with 
power by the spirit of God, it seemed beyond question that the mere 
man had been falsely exaggerated into a supernatural Messiah. And 
inasmuch as Jesus had come upon the stage of history in this Mes- 
sianic character, and seemed to have claimed the character, and to 
have exercised and enjoined faith in the advent of miracle to support 
it, yet had died without realizing any satisfaction of his faith, half 
convinced that he had missed in his own will the will of God, and 
half exclaiming that God had forsaken him, it seemed almost certain 
that criticism would disclose, under the ideal Jesus of pious rever- 
ence and the god-man of dogma and of worship, one of the most 
singularly limited among the great providential characters of human 
history. 

In like manner, in the light of the universal inspiration of the divine 
spirit and universal revelation of divine providence, Hebrew and Jew- 
Christian Scripture became a single instance of religious utterance, 
marked by human limitations, peculiarly marked by Hebrew and Jew- 
Christian limitations, and only serviceable, according to its contents, 
for suggestion to believing inquiry. 

With these principles of religious faith, I found myself confronted 
by the accredited Christianity of eighteen centuries, and denied the 
name of Christian. Should I concede the justice of this denial? 
Had I rejected Christianity? There could be but one answer to 
this question. I had been consecrated to Christ with that demon- 
stration of the spirit which belongs to the most profound Christian 
experience, I had taken Christianity to my heart. I was joined by 
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the most precious affection to the company of Christians as I had 
known it. The union of love was cemented so that nothing could 
break it. Coldness, contempt, calumny, excommunication, did not 
sunder my heart from the precious brotherhood. Though I could not 
hope that a single one of the whole band on earth couid allow my 
claim, I had no doubt that it was allowed in the presence of God- 
Though it was like burning coals under my feet to think what must be 
my father’s sorrow and my mother’s grief, I had no doubt that I 
was lifting the very cross which consecrating faith had laid upon me. 
Though I felt acutely the incongruity to all common feeling of claim- 
ing the Christian name while rejecting the Christ of dogina and of 
worship, I had no doubt that I was receiving that which the spirit 
God meant in the Christ of history, and that towards which inspira- 
tion was leading the heart of the Church. 

Ages had not sufficed to bring out in history the purpose of God in 

“Christianity. Historical Christianity had not yet manifested spiritual 
and providential Christianity. In heart and inward quality the move- 
ment of Christendom had been rich in grace and truth, but in thought 
and outward form it had largely failed to express the divine design. 
The Jew had overlaid the Christian. The very name of Christ, 
which must have belonged in a spiritual sense to the spiritual nature 
of man under divine grace, had been detained as the title of an indi- 
vidual, and had not yielded up as yet its providential significance. 
Christian had only begun, though it had begun, to pass on the lips 
of men in a purely spiritual and universal sense. There could be but 
one result of the progress of Christendom under the presence of God. 
The ¥ew-Christian form would fall off, and disclose in historical mani- 
festation that Christianity of pure grace and truth which had been the 
ideal— within the dogma — of so many ages. To anticipate this re- 
sult in any degree, and to consecrate reason and understanding to the 
comprehension and exposition of the Christianity of the Holy Ghost, 
was not a rejection of Christianity. To break the fetters of human 
opinion, in the energy of adoring recognition of the perfect grace of 
God, this was not to cease to be a Christian. Even if opinion had 
been correct, the honest rejection of it in the endeavor to more spirit. 
ually receive the grace of God, and to more broadly establish the 
divine union of love, had involved no breach of the essential law of 
brotherhood. 

These conclusions of believing thought had no aid or ally outside 
of my individual faith and reason under the providence and spirit of 
God. A period of three years passed during which I neither saw 
nor heard of anything from which I could derive help or encourage- 
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ment to depart at all from the general orthodox notion of redemption, 
I was not aware that the Unitarian or Universalist had ceased to de- 
pend on the “ plan of salvation.” No echo of German Rationalism, 
or of New England Transcendentalism, had reached me. I had not 
so much as heard that there were any ‘results of modern inquiry.’ 
This very ‘inquiry’ with which I have found the world ringing was 
unknown to me. Our ‘reason in religion’ describes a conception on 
which I had laid no stress. I had not been overtaken by the irre- 
pressible spirit of inquiry. I had never so much as questioned a 
dogma in the name of reason. Nor have I yet heard any results of 
inquiry, or deliverances of reason, which would have moved my con- 
viction at all at the moment when the sad appeal of humanity to my 
faith in God not only moved, but shattered at a blow, the firm body 
of my orthodox opinions. I did indeed inquire ; I used reason; I 
distinctly adopted a method and reached definite results, — results 
more purely rational, I think, and certainly more radical than any” 
which I have yet found within avowedly Christian limits. But the 
foundation of all was faith, I BELIEVED. I was ready to go to the 
bar of God, reason or no reason, evidence or no evidence, for my 
faith in redemption. 
Natural reason undoubtedly bore witness in my mind to the truth 
of orthodoxy. The balance of probability was that way, decidedly, in 
any court of reason known tome. The result of immediate inquiry 
was, that I must take the chance of being damned, if I dared brave 
the judging Christ on his throne to protest in the name of goodness 
and of God against cursing living souls into the company of the devil 
and his angels. The light of nature was against me, for all I could 
see. The testimony of Scripture was explicit and awful. The exam- 
ples of the saints in all ages was conclusive. To refuse to flee with 
the saints out of the universal human throng was to hardily await the 
wrath to come. To reason in its natural mood, I could only say, ‘Get 
thee behind me ;’ for I could not in a moment beat down the habit- 
ual assumptions of a mind trained in conscientious orthodoxy. It 
was indeed in the light of a clear beam of reason that I took my 
course across the entire world of accredited Christianity, but it was 
-reason other than the common — it was that inner light of faith in 
which reason blends with revelation. Idid not ask natural reason to 
authorize faith. I only permitted it to point out in the revelations of 
spiritual light the lineaments of the ideal, and that I determined to 
know by the realizing exercise of faith. I used reason as the general 
of an army uses a hostile scout ; I compelled it to show me the road 
to tht best ideal in religion, and dragged the reluctant guide in the 
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train of faith until the spirit of orthodoxy failed under the wholesome 
discipline. If reason warned me that I had taken the road to hell, I 
put contempt upon reason and bade it follow on to see whether the 
light of God had gone out in the dark abode of the lost. Reason 
bowed under the compulsion of faith. The orthodox bias was broken. 
A new life was inaugurated —a life of energetic faith, in which reason 
was put to school with experience. This bold individualism was 
forced upon me.’ I was embedded in evangelicalism, shut up with 
the books and the men of orthodoxy. I was denied the only fellow- 
ship of which I had any knowledge. The adamant side of “the 
mind of Jesus ” was turned to me — “ Let him be unto thee as an hea- 
then man and a publican.” 1 was “excluded” from the “ church of 
Christ in Yale College” because of my “ settled convictions,” as the 
decree had it, in regard to God as the Saviour and Sanctifier of all 
souls. I passed my life, while I wrought upon my conception of 
* Christianity, ina dungeon of contempt. “I never knew you, depart 
from me,” was written up wherever my eye turned. The letters of a 
single college friend assured me of undoubting faith that I would yet 
be'saved ; but the world, as it surrounded me, banned me in the name 
of Jesus with that holy hardness and sanctified hate which seeks to 
do God service by saying, “ Depart, ye cursed.” I had not dared to 
ask the thoughts of that consecrating heart on which I had depended 
so much ; distance and absence were between us for more than the 
whole period of my new studies and faith ; and I only wished that all 
at once those that loved me could look down on me from heaven and 
leave me to the lonely quest and the lonely fight.* It was all alone 
with my individual faith in God that I studied inspiration, and ex- 
pounded to myself the high significance of spiritual revelation. 





* An absence of five years, in New Haven and New York, from the home 
of my parents in the far West, made the communication which I desired 
impossible. Nothing that I dared write, to break the unwelcome news, was 
taken notice of. Was it not understood? Or was it not possible for very 
anguish of heart to allude to it? I did not know, and could only wait. I 
afterwards learned that the whole tale had been told in the best style of or- 
thodox calumny, how my head had been turngd by inordinate self-conceit, 
how my mind had wandered of into crazy speculations, how I had failed to 
get into the orthodox pulpit, and had ‘jumped into the Unitarian pit-hole.’ 
It was not very long after this intelligence had been communicated, that I 
chanced to say that I had long felt the deepest anxiety lest my course had 
given great pain. This was in a letter to my mother. It brought the follow- 
ing reply : — 

“Ido not know whether you are wrong or right, but this I know,— if I 


‘ 
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have written it before, I must write it again— that towards no being that 
lives Go I cherish such a sacred feeling as towards you. I never can let 
my heart talk with you for a few moments, without tears. It is not grief, 
but such a sacred union. When I think of these many years past since you 
were the little boy at home, happy with me, and how in all that time your 
loving heart has poured itself into my heart, how can I do otherwise than 
trust! Even if you have changed your faith, how could I believe you an out- 
cast from God, or a despiser of the rich promises of his grace! I never can 
describe the feelings I have respecting you ; I never feel to reproach you; 
my heart puts her arms around you with fullest hope that you are laboring 
for God, and that your life towards him will be one of faithfulness wed 
purity. A great many times, when I think of you, I feel such a cheer of 
heart, such an indescribable hope and joy, as I know not how I could {eel if 
we were not united by a living, heavenly faith — united to each other and to 
God. As to error in your faith, Ido not judge; I wait for results ; but if 
every hope should be blasted, I know not how my heart could be alienated; 
I should, as I have always, carry you, —‘ Here Lord am I, an unworthy 
mother, and the child Thou hast given me.’ ” . 

In connection with the evidence which I have myself given, and which 
the words just quoted afford, of a “living heavenly union ” between mother 
and child, I will cite a passage from the letter of a younger brother. This 
brother had had an external experience very different from mine. He had 
led an active life, while I had been a student. .He had never frofessed re- 

e ligion. His mind had enjoyed only the discipline of life without that of the 
schools, or of the church. In particular, there had never been any commu- 
cation between us upon the matter touched in his letter, nor upon any ques- 
tion of religious views. His thought had arrived at the same point as my 
own, although the circumstances of his mind, except in the single point of 
home influence, had been wholly different from mine. The letter from 
which I quote was written in the third year of a term of service as a private 
in an Illinois Artillery Company. He had recalled something which I had 
said of the influence of army life upon the mental and moral powers, and 
continued thus : — 

“I canhot boast ; I can only thank God for the bands of love which dind 
me. There is a power exerted to hold me up which the spirit of evil can- 
not overcome. A mother’s love (or God’s love through her) covers me, and 
shields me from evil. I consider itone of the best evidences that God 
loves me, that he has given me such a mother. Since I have been in the 
army, I have every day realized more and more the great power a mother 

.can have. You know of our life when little children, how mother taught us 
right from wrong ; how with ‘line upon line and precept upon precept,’ and’ 
all made beautiful with a mother’s love, she gave us strength to resist 
temptation, and how she always watched to shield us from evil, and keep us 
in the way of truth ; how, too, she strove to make home the dearest spot on 
earth to us, and all its influences as so many chains to draw us away from 
the outside world. This was not her Sabbath’s work, but her great life- 
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work. I have long known that I was greatly blessed in my home and 
parents, but never until I came into the army did I see the greatness and 
richness of these gifts. Evil habits are nowhere as easily learned as here. 
Almost every active influence is for evil. We must hear profane language, 
see gambling, and be tempted to use spirits and tobacco. A thousand evils 
are thrown in our way which we cannot turn from. We cannot go away 
and forget all in the pure happiness of home, nor gain strength for the next 
day at the fireside and family altar. We must mingle with the evil and 
know sin in its worst forms. Thousands fail in the trial. Many a mother’s 
heart will bleed, when her son comes home, to see how he has changed — 
conquered by sin. But how can I fall? Home charms me and I cannot 
turn away from it. I cannot help thinking of early days and lessons taught 
me. Holy memories they are. It purifies my soul to go back and live over 
my childhood and youth. Standing where I do, everything is plain, and I 
only wonder that I have not seen it all before. That constant working. and 
trusting! That jealous care, and constant watching and earnest love ! 
Those prayers! Often have I heard a mother’s voice in secret prayer for 
her children, and I know that, now as then, she pleads with God to keep 
me, and trusts that he will. I know that she exfecés that if I return home 
it will be with the same love of right and truth that I had when I left. She 
expects me to do right here as well as at home. How can I disappoint her ? 
How could I endure it to come home stained and corrupt, and see her hopes 
crushed and her trust in God shaken. I cannot do it. Iam bound with 
bands of love, and the power of God through mother and home holds me. 
I see where I get my strength, and I cannot help being grateful, and lovin: 
God and my parents more. I wish all young men had the same sustaining 
power. I wish every mother could see as I do the great power she can 
have over her children. O God, help me to resist sin, and not forsake the 
teachings of my youth. Help me to /omor my father and my mother, is my 
prayer.” 

The pure theism of this utterance should be observed by those who think 
that theism cannot meet the practical wants of the common mind. There 
is no word here touching the Bible or Christ, though these had never been 
rejected, nor even consciously left out of sight. The ‘power of God through 
mother and home,’ ‘God’s love through a mother’s love,’ — what simplicity, 
depth, and power of religion do these terms express! Here is mediation 
truly, of a sort as serviceable as it is natural. Is not this a hint at the true 
‘plan of salvation,’ that human love should be the medium of divine grace? 
Is not this living, heavenly union, which communion in love becomes under 
the providence and spirit of God, that which a realized Christianity will 
produce among men? And, where this is produced, can it matter very 
much if some of the old means of grace are lost sight of, or even rejected ? 


EDWARD C. Towne. 


[This paper will be concluded next month.] 





THE HIGHER LAW, AS THE BASIS OF POLITICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION. 


HAT is the great lesson of the hour? Liberty! Here is 
based our Union. But in the battle, fighting to secure it, 
there is danger of intensifying the already excessive reverence for 
arbitrary law. We would lessen nothing in the government necessary 
to restraint and protection. In our present state of society, we are 
not so sure but the penalty for revolt must be more swift and severe. 
Temptations multiply with populations ; and unless the masses can 
be put on the ascending moral scale, our laws must be as rigorous as 
those of monarchies. We have passed the age of national puberty, 
and are entering that of athletic manhood, when passion and energy 
are supreme. The transition involves a change in every essential 
department of the government. Our legislative system has answered 
for the Past ; but, as developments prove, it fails in the living Pres- 
ent, and therefore cannot with safety be retained for the Future. The 
nation is now making a grand expansion ; population is swarming in 
new territories to plant there our free institutions ; southward the 
empire of civilization is surging to broaden into a continental Repub- 
lic. The government, feeling the steam forces so wild and lawless, is 
continually strengthening its military arm, and legislating on new 
issues to coerce obedience. Can the whirling masses, so antagoniz- 
ing in local interests, be thus held in order, even with suffrage granted 
all races and sexes, for the preservation of a national democracy on 
these shores? We triumphed in the late war ; there is a divinity in 
our victory; but beware, lest our military discipline, thirsting for 
power, develope another enemy more formidable than the rebellion. 
Again anal again, the people have thrown off despotic yokes manu- 
factured in our legislative workshops. Well do they understand that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance ; but do we all see the new 
peril coming, the next form of despotism cropping out in our political 
hot-beds? Governmental centrality? the very thing we now need to pro- 
tect against usurpation, may become our task-master. 

Our peril lies in our voluntary relinquishment of God-derived rights 
to the government. In our love of order, we concede so much as to 
react in revolution. The world is yet selfish. How easy to usurp 
human rights, if the governed consent! how easy to enslave the 
masses when they are educated in the belief that sovereignty is vested 
in the hands of rulers! The free homes we thus build are trans- 
formed into castles of oppression. Our ambition to have a place in 
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the registers of national glory,,fosters the Eurysthenes, who imposes 
needless tasks upon the citizens; when performed in the name of 
liberty, we are educated for monarchy which digs out our very eyes. 
The dragon’s-teeth we Sow spring up giants to slay us. “Give us 
order,” said the citizens of Rome to their rulers ; “ give us power to 
enforce it,” replied the rulers. All was relinquished in sublime devo- 
tion, and Rome was free no more. Europe is divided into jealous 
kingdoms, whose marauding ambition, fed by the concessions of the 
people to their rulers, breeds insufferable tyrannies, resisted now by 
force of arms. With the rapidity of a whirlwind, we of America are 
tending in the same direction. We fall into the same error, precisely, 
which has plunged other nations into ruins. We practise upon the 
ancient rule, that men are for governments, and not governments for 
men. We virtually admit in our relations to government, that z7 
is the source of our independence. We make the government our 
god, when it should be our servant. The majesty of law is to us greater 
than the majesty of manhood. In our undue admiration for political 
power, we lose our sovereignty. We thus create a needless and con. 
stantly augmenting taxation, and entangle ourselves more and more 
in an iron network of arbitration, until blinded to justice. Stealthily 
but surely, political and ecclesiastical monopolies, born of our com- 
promising concessions, grind us to a serfdom whence we can rise 
only by an appeal to arms. It is the same broad road in which all 
the nations of the Past have walked to glory and to death. Not 
one, to-day, is making a single advance from the plane of blood- 
shed. All move in the same circles, round and round, having power 
for their love of gravitation, passing from humility to wealth, from 
wealth to luxury, from luxury to aristocracy, from aristocracy to 


oppression, from oppression to revolution, from revolution to recon- 


struction. e-« 


Under the majesty of law, piracy, intemperance, slavery, ecclesias- 
tic torture, blood-shed by the wholesale, have all been christened 
“divine ordinances.” Even now, in this nineteenth century, nine- 
tenths of the Christian nations are butchering one another! In the 
name of God, is there no other way? Is our otherwise beautiful 
world to be always fettered in chains and deluged in human gore? 
O, for the sword of Truth to pierce this whole dark pile of human 
mockeries! Under the gis of “reconstruction,” we may cry, “ peace, 
peace!” but there is no peace on the present basis of nationality. 
Give us the basis of the Higher Law, and winds, and storms, and 


floods cannot beat down our temple of liberty, “for it is founded 
upon a rock.” 
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Have we not widely departed from the landmark of the fathers? 
In their Declaration of Independence, they said, that human rights 
are “ inalienable:” that they are “endowed” by their Creator. But 
the claim to which we have conceded is set up, that.ruders can endow, 
enact, or repeal, the rights of man. Whence have they this authority? 
Are they Jeves, or demi-gods, that they can add to, or take from, the 
noblest work of the Eternal Architect? An atheistical government 
may thus presume with a bare-faced audacity ; but since there is a 
God, acting by inherent divine law, legislation for such an end is the 
blackest blasphemy ever offered to heaven. When a government 
assumes, anda people concedes, that legislators can make, or unmake, 
human rights, all that is dear and sacred in life is jeopardized. Every- 
thing then is at the mercy of the usurpers ; all is lost; we are no 
longer a democracy, but essentially and practically a despotism. 

If government has the power of making rights, why do we suffer 
when obedient to its wicked requirements? If a man enslaves, or 
defrauds his neighbor, under the sanction of civil law, he suffers the 
same as if the law condemned the act. As no civil law can absolve 
him from suffering, it is conclusive that man has no authority to con- 
temn God’s authority ; that no president, king, or pope has any just 
right to enact, or to enforce, a law contradicting the Higher Law ; and 
that, if the attempt is so made, we the governed are under no moral 
obligation to obey it. We honor the government when we resist its 
injustice ; we prove ourselves worthy of citizenship, when we so vindi- 
‘ cate our birthright sovereignty. 

Nor have we delegated any such power to our rulers. How can 
we transfer anything that is inalienable? If the government, by virtue 
of our pledges of allegiance, has the right of appropriating some of 
our rights to its special advantage, it is important to know which we 
are in .dwty bound to give up, and which not, that we may be true 
loyal subjects, entitled to legal protection, and be also true to the 
Higher Law that commands us to “ Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” In either case, we can be 
obedient only by the retention and use of all our individual rights. 
By consenting to be of the government, we assume greater responsi- 
bilities ; so we are untrue to God, and untrue to society, if we volun- 
tarily deprive ourselves of the means of discharging them. We owe 
fealty to the government ; we reverence the will of the majority, when- 
ever and wherever it fosters protection to the principles of the Higher 
Law ; but when-it trespasses upon our natural rights, we owe it the 
duty of resistance, for in our civil relations we are pledged to pre- 
serve the integrity of the government. 
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True government, then, is a part and parcel of our individual sov- 
ereignty. So long as a person has the power of warding off invasion 
upon his rights, there is po necessity for social aid ; but when incom- 
petent to do this, let him employ the assistance of his neighbors, for 
their rights, too, are here imperiled. The combined will and power 
of many sovereigns under legal regulations, is the government. All 
that is required is simply mutual protection, leaving every individual 
freedom to work out his own destiny, prevented from trespass, but 
encouraged in the accumulation of natural and mental wealth for the 
highest enjoyment. 

We have now struck the true vein. Just government ia /c/p only, 
not a master. It should be so organized as to be less and less 
needed as humanity progresses into better conditions, till finally it 
shall pass away, like every other earthly construction. Humanity 
shall outgrow its arbitrary law as it does old creeds, or methods of 
husbandry. Is not this end attainable? Cannot the government be 
so constructed as to serve the people like a garment, or a house, as 
easily changed, developing man to be a “law unto himself”? We 
ask the question humbly, but in earnest hope ; for is not love mightier 
than hate? “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” involves the whole machinery of a divine 
democracy. 

Wherefore have men fought and died over the Constitution of the 
people? Was it because, even in part, it guarantees the rights which 
God hath endowed? No, the reverse — because, by a compromise it 
protected an evil, which, when grown to a giant, sought to rend it. 
A mother who indulges her son in sin, must unavoidably mourn at 
last over her folly. Ravished by the offspring of her own debauchery, 
she is doubly disgraced. ‘Think you there could have been fighting 
over the Constitution, had it all along declared iv fu// that human 
rights are inalienable? Would America be to-day weeping over a 
thousand battle-fields, had she meeted out “equal and exact justice 
to all”? This experiment has never yet been completely tried by 
any nation. We have no fears of a failure when it is. Will not 
nature have her sway? Is not God majority? Whatever injures us, 
we fight ; whatever helps us ¢vz/y, we love. Is not the task-master 
imperiled in the slavery of his subjects? Any institutiog or constitu- 
tion which favors the few and curses the many, is the enemy of both. 
The injustice which men nurture for their special benefit, like a ser- 
pent warmed in their bosoms, stings their very vitals. The Egyptian 
Priests had in a tank at their temple a tame crocodile, adorned with 
’ bracelets of gold, and necklaces of artificial gems. To him the peo- 
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ple in worship offered bread and wine. The son of a devoted woman, 
who had long played with the monster, was at length devoured by it; 
and she exulted, considering his fate as peculiarly blessed in being 
thus incorporated with the household god. When we pamper the 
idol of injustice, our children are devoured by it ; and is this a matter 
of Christian exultation? The crocodile, or the dove— which? If 
we would have the angels of our better nature rule in state, securing 
“peace and good-will to men,” reverence for the Constitution, and 
universal fealty'to the powers that be, then build no structures that 
overshadow or compromise the Higher Law. God’s work is perfect ; 
we only maf it when we attempt to change ‘it by legislation. Faith 
reposed in individual sovereignty is the very key-stone in the tem- 
ple of liberty. Out, then, from all charters, from all codes, from all 
creeds, from all institutions, whatever militates against his sover- 
eignty. Ours is the era of harvest ; winnow out the chaff and burn 
it up with “unquenchable fire.” Cease not speech, nor prayer, nor 
agitation, nor revolution, if this is necessary, until our Constitution 
shall express in law and measure the simple, beautiful rights of man, 
in their full active virtue, ordaining a government whose only object 
shall be to enforce order against trespass, to balance justice, to widen 
the area of commercial fraternity, d/essing all in blessing one. 

The present struggle for universal suffrage is the initiatory of this 
reign of peace. It is the grand demonstration of the sacred truth, 
that “ we are members one of another.” Suffrage! this is the counter- 
sign in the new crisis that rolls up in awful aspect before the vision of 
American prophets. Suffrage is the way to liberty, to union, to the 
kingdom of God. Refuse the least subject this right, and not only 
is so much fealty lost, but so much belligerency awakened against the 
government. Men love government in the ratio of its protection to 
their rights. Men resist it always when it denies their rights. So it 
is national suicide to circumscribe suffrage to a racial aristocracy. 
Fealty is secured, patriotism is evoked, self-sacrifice is voluntary, 
nationality is glorified, progress is certain, power to rule the world is 
won, the Republic is invincible, when the government enrolls on her 
list of citizenship all races in her proud dominion ; when the “red 
brothers” and the “sable brothers” are represented in the civil coun- 
cils, on an egual basis of right with the Caucasian lords ; when woman 
also has a seat in this cosmopolitan congress. 7Z/zs will be the noblest 
victory of the age. Clothe woman with power to determine, and com- 
mand equal wages where equal labor is performed, —to repel the 
lecherous devils that steal her purity by the oppressions of poverty, 
or by the imbecility of social rank—to regenerate the ballot-box, 
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pulpit, bar, and jury,—to enforce moral justice in legislation — to 
invest the people in garments of virtue,— and the crown of glory 
rests indeed upon Columbia. If we want a President to respect, 
we want a Presidentess to love. As yet there is only one wing 
to our democracy. The Bird of Liberty must have the balance- 
wing. Give us a double-ticket at the polls. Vacate one half the 
offices, and fill them with educated, trustworthy women. To the 
masculine mind of the Republic, marry this cart to harmonize 
society. 

This expansion in franchise demands expansion in all other direc- 
tions. The wheels of governmental machinery must be properly 
matched. , New wine put into old bottles hastens their ruin. The 
greater the civil liberty, the greater is the power to destroy all other 
species of slavery. The moment it is embodied in constitutional law, 
that every man and woman within its domain is a sovereign citizen of 
this Republic, legally entitled to an equal share in the commonwealth, 
‘ the church becomes the grand object of seige. We live in the life- 
epoch of the Holy Spirit. The battle cannot be stayed in the outer 
court. Wherefore cleanse this, if the sanctuary remains polluted? Can 
there be health in the body, if the sow is diseased? Revolution is 
but begun! One wave succeeds another. The action of the heart is 
a beat and are-beat. The half-rest we are in, is but the opportunity 
for recuperation from the wastes of war, preparatory to another more 
interior and trying. When the public heart, bleeding again and 
again, has settled on a safe basis of political reconstruction, as the 
facsimile in body of what the church is to be, what can hold the 
sanctuary from invasion? The church has ever been the strongest 
power of social life. It moulds the individual, the home, the school, 
the market, the nation. If partizan, so is all the rest. If morally 
_bigoted, sectarian and degraded, she drags all down with her. As 
she rises, the world is resurrected. If not purified from its lust for 
monopoly, what are political revolutions but needless and criminal 
sacrifices? Cutting off the branches of the upas-tree may not kill, 
but enlarge and strengthen the root. The popular church seems pros- 
perous ; she holds the social scepter; she is the goddess of fashion ; 
she commands the worship of the nobility ; what better evidences of 
her unfitness to the age? what surer premonitions of a religious crisis ? 
Compromising with christened vice, she is reputable in “respectable 
circles.” Stealing from the Jews their,rich inspiration, she is fat 
with lustful power. Courting the devil of sectarianism, she gorges 
as a hyena upon the carcasses of departed saints. She scorns the prodi- 
gal: she bars her doors against the poor, the fallen, the abandoned ; 
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she vilifies the reformers come to save her; she spits into the faces 
of the angels returning to bless ; she picks her way along disdainful, 
haughty, aristocratic, yet begging “ money” to patch up her silken 
garments ; she teaches us by her example, to speak so tenderly of sin, 
that it thrives best by our varnished rebukes ; she says, “ Freedom! 
Freedom!” but attaches a creedal chain and ball to every thought; 
she is freezing our charity, bolting us within the prison of Fear, 
hanging us by the rope of her duplicity ; she zs what America zs, 
herself enslaved in enslaving, as sectional as were the revolting States, 
as rebellious to the spirit of Liberty; she is the soul of partyism, 
breeding social “ wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores.” ‘ Watch- 
man! what of the night?” The Lord’s angel with the #¢wo-edged 
sword is standing in the most holy place, under command —“ Arise 
and slay!” , 

The solemn duty is plain, the revolution must go on until the 
monopoly of the fashionable church is sundered from its grasp, and 
scattered to the masses. The ecélesiastic estate must now be confis- 
cated to the public good. Truth is free as sunbeams. Whatever insti- 
tution intercepts investigation, or enriches itself on the bloody sweat 
of slaves to its taxation, must fall. Freemen carry lightning in their 
hands to blast “ the devil and his works.” ‘Tear away every sill, and 
beam, and rafter, having the dry-rot of oppression in it. Strike heavy 
blows. Dig below the slough of ages. Plunge deep to the founda- 
tion of God. Find the eternal rocks of Individual Sovereignty, Equal 
Justice, Universal Franchise, Divine Spirituality, and build thereon 
“the church of the first-born,” according to “the patterns shown us 
in the mount.” What we ask is freedom ; and freedom we will have 
at any cost. God és, and we are /iving/ Bibles, and ordinances, and 
mediators may help ; but no farther. We worship only the Infinite. 
Prophecy and apostleship are not transmissible successions, whence- 
we are to dorrow our inspiration ; but direct appointments in every 
age, as it “ seemeth good in thy sight,” O Father of Love! Weld no 
religious stereotypes on our brains. Turn no theological mills to dis- 
tort our individuality. Soul to soul, heart to heart, beating all in unison 
from angels down to men, is the pentecost to which we are invited. 
The pages of God’s inspiring Scriptures are /ive Reason and Intui- 
tion. Here God speaks ; here He erects His standard of authority. 
So we may translate all discoveries of the past into our conscious- 
ness, to feel the olden agesweviving, and pass thence higher in mind 
that oceans all around and above us. 

The New Church must be constructed of these “ lively stones.” It 
must deal with the things of to-day. It must grapple with great ques- 
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tions, such as the regeneration of home, the prevention of renumera- 
tive vices, the supplying of the masses with the means for mental and 
moral improvement, the attractiveness and abridgment of labor, the 
elevation of the Negroes.and Indians, the abrogation of war, inter- 
national peace and brotherhood. Like the state, it must never pre- 
sume to say what laws, or modes of worship, our successors shall 
have ; but organize such as zow are needed to be transient in dura- 
tion, in harmony with nature’s beautiful orders, developing the inner 
life. It must touch all facts and set them ablaze with heavenly love. 
It must explore all mysteries of life, and print divinity on every cause 
and effect. 

This soul of the Republic must be elevated into a truly inspira- 
tional life. A stream can rise only to a level with its source. Char- 
acter depends upon its plane of spirituality. If this be altogether 
material, the national character is sordid, changing only by brute 
force ; if mainly moral, the character is ennobled more and more, 
transforming, in the order of divine reconstruction, from decay to a 
higher use, without jar or agony. A nation without the recognition 
of God, and humanitarian brotherhood, and the ministry of angels, 
rots in all its organs. This is where we wrecked. Politicians said, 
“There is no law higher than the Constitution!” The popular church 
said “Amen!” Politicians forged the chains, and the church bolted 
them on human limbs! When the angels came knocking at the door 
of every heart, demanding emancipation, the church said, “ You are 
devils!” So we rotted ; then warred; then bled ; then died. Beg- 
gared is that nation which has no heavenly ministry in its councils. 
What is our Constitution but a dead letter ; our wealth but fiery com- 
bustion ; our institutions but emissaries of war ; our politics but a 
chessboard for gamblers ; our churches but “ the abomination of des- 
olation ;” our worship but “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal ;” 
‘unless we welcome what heaven proffers to-day — its heavenly min- 
istry? What is the recent glory of America but the monument that 
marks her grave, unless we open the heart to the influx of inspiration 
from the sainted heroes whom God sends to convict of sins, and con- 
join our civilization with its seen source of immortality? The ship 
of state goes down in the gathering storm, wrecked forever, if we 
listen not to the heavenly oracles. America, best of all, is appointed 
to qualify citizens for the Republic that is above. Here may bud the 
loftiest thought, and round into lifé the truest action ; here the super- 
nal gateways may open in floods of love té rejoice mankind. Our sin 
is unpardonable, if we smother what the “spirit saith unto the 
churches.” Our destiny is unparalleled in the glory of human his- 
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tory, if we give heed ; we rise then to shape the religion and politics 
of the world. 
“War shall cease; 
Did ye not hear that conguest is abjured ? 


Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to deck 
The Tree of Liberty!” 


J. Oscoop Barrett. 





THE ETERNAL GOSPEL. 


OD is ever greater thdn our thought. Religion therefore is as- 
piration. Aspiration is to the soul what momentum is to 
matter — the propelling force, the power which overcomes resistance. 
Salvation is aspiration realized. It is man’s accomplishment of his 
highest aim, his noblest purpose, his grandest thoucht. The inspira- 
tion which achieves this end is his Gospel — his good news from God. 
This gospel comes by Revelation. Not by one. which is external, 
miraculous, exclusive ; but by one which is spiritual, natural, free. 
As in nature, the handful of snow on a mountain-ledge grows into an 
avalanche, sweeping a path for armies ; as the flutterings of the newly 
fledged bird ends in the smooth flight on balanced pinions ; so the 
deeply cherished want finally becomes the glad fruition. The effort 
to attain, thus developes the ability to perform. The soul’s strength 
constantly responds to the soul’s need. A gospel, then, reciprocates 
our wish, our capacity, our exertion. Such gospel is manifold in form, 
though one in essence. Its mission may be humble or exalted. It 
may manifest itself to the body in swing of dumb-bell, axe or sledge- 
hammer, having for its purpose healthful vigor, useful labor or means 
of livelihood. It may reveal itself to the intellect in study of facts, 
in search for principles, in evolution of theories, resulting in growth 
of the practical sense and reason, expressing itself in discoveries, in- 
ventions, institutions, and systems. Or finally, it may appeal to a 
fairer good and a sublimer truth than any perceived by the mere ani- 
mal life, or by the mental consciousness ; it may address itself to the 
“deep things of the spirit.” 
This is the gospel which rises above all others, since it is concerned 
with the soul’s highest welfare. It goes back of duty to motive, of 
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belief to faith, of life to character ; it opens up those moral intuitions 
which transcend nature and time, and render’ the human spirit con- 
scious of its unity with the Eternal Spirit. 

But if the individual demands and receives his revelation, so does 
the community, the nation, the race. Inspired by the universal want, 
there comes a leader, teacher or prophet to answer it — one who rises 
up at the call of the many to speak the thought, and do the bidding 
of the many. If he comes to execute the mere letter, to meet the 
outward expression rather than the inward desire, he is their Moses, 
their Luther, their Washington. For such there is world-wide recog- 
nition and immediate fame. For such there are histories, statues, 
monuments, gala days ; because his mission is the working of a pres- 
ent and tangible good, — personal freedom, liberty of thought, indi- 
vidual welfare, national greatmess and prosperity. 

But if he comes to fulfil the aspiration of the spirit, there are for 
him neither tumultuous welcomes nor txiumphal arches. For he 
comes not to that age, but to ail ages. He strives not for the com- 
mon ideal alone, but for his own beyond it. He rises above the mass 
as the central peak above the parent range, pointing not to the clouds 
but to the stars. Hence, he comes to his own and they know him 
not. Though he is in reality the Messiah, the desire of all genera- 
tions, yet the world does him no honor. Though he is in truth the 
“Son of Man,” for humanity is his father, though he is the “ Son of 
God,” for the Divine is his inheritance ; yet “he is despised and re- 
jected among men.” Though he declares — “I am King,” — King over 
truth and over self; yet there is no crown for him but the plaited 
crown of thorns, no robe for him but the scarlet robe of mockery. 
Does he denounce extortion and hypocrisy? ‘To the cross! shout 
the Pharisees. Does he deny the authority of the church? To the 
stake! cry the Orthodox. Does he strike the fetters from his brother? 
To the scaffold! thunders the state. But before this Saviour, this 
Reformer, can save others, he must save himself. He must learn the 
secrets of his own spirit, find out its strength and weakness. Hence, 
there is need of obscurity, of meditation, of suffering. A score of 
years at the carpenter’s bench, musings by the lake shore, wanderings 
in the desert ; thus ambition is met and conquered, thus selfishness 
is trampled under foot, thus painfully day by day he “ grows in wis- 
dom and stature,” into favor with “ God and man.” 

Thus it is the great, lonely, world-inspired and divinely attracted 
soul is educated : lifted up to higher mounts of vision, wider scope of 
purpose, mightier force of will, until he feels in all its fullness the en- 
tire sufficiency of the human spirit to attain the loftiest strivings of the 
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spirit. For such men the earthly work is short. Nothing washes out 
prejudice like blood! Nothing buries hatred like the grave ! 

After death cames the resurrection ; not the resurrection of the body, 
but the liberation of the Spirit. A higher influence is set free, a more 
potent energy is spread abroad, a revolution has taken place, a moral 
continent is upheaved, and a new life begins. Suddenly the dream, 
the struggle of one heart multiplies itself in many followers. Divinely 
apprehended principles grow clearer, words which fell unheeded are 
recalled ; deeds, gestures, looks, past and forgotten, take vital shape, 
become examples, impulses, actions. Thus, little by little, respect 
deepens into venération, veneration into reverence, reverence into 
worship. Now, the symbol of a shame is a type of victory ; now the 
instrument of death is the symbol of endless existence. Love easily 
identifies the perfection for which their lost leader strove with the 
greatness which he manifested. The supremacy of the truth which 
he sought and the virtue.which he exhibited are transferred to the 
seeker and the dager. Gradually, the gatherings in upper chamber, 
the meetings outside of city walls, extend in number and influence, 
year by year assume a more organized form and definite scope, until 
finally there rises up an Infallible Church to perpetuate the authority 
of an Infallible Man. 

But the world soon grows weary of spiritual monopolies. It be- 
comes impatient of corporations which decide all questions by tradi- 
tion. Present restraint is so irksome that past benefits are forgotten. 
Men rise up who cry to the church, you have degenerated! your day 
is over! your charity has become systematized beggary, your purity 
has petrified into convents, your pastoral care hints at thumb-screws 
and Auto da Fe’s! Werdemand your charter! we demand the Scrip- 
tures containing the words of this Saviour whom you claim to rep- 
resent! Thus Reform conjures the Spirit of the Past. The Past 
replies : “ Greece rises from the dead with the New Testament in her 
hands.” The infallible church recedes, the infallible book takes its 
place. Here then is the spoken thought of the great Seer! Here is 
rest! Here is faith, love, peace! Yes, for the individual, but not for 
society! For society there is confusion, doubt, conflict. The drop 
easily finds its level ; not so the flood! The record cannot fully ex- 
press the thought ; for the thought, if true, is for all people and all 
time ; but the word is local and perishable. At the best, it is only 
the ripple on the surface, the depth below is inscrutable. It is only 
a photograph of youth ; the features of maturity are yet unknown. 
Again the Scripture which Progress has demanded and received, re- 
veals less than the tradition it displaces, for it is more rigid. In the 
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end, however, their loss is gain, for being more limited, it is less 
tyranical, not in degree, but in extent. 

But tradition suited itself to varying conditions and wants: the 
word, however, accommodates itself to nothing. It is dead. No liv- 
ing lips utter it, no waiting ear catches its tone. To the multitude it 
suggests no idea, stirs no feeling, recalls no remembrance, kindles 
no enthusiasm. It is a buried language ; buried in the lexicons of 
scholars and the foot-notes of commentators. But it may be in- 
terpreted? Yes, under the critic’s protest, subject to the professor’s 
emendation, moulded to the theologian’s bias. Thus translated, its 
influence depends, like climate, on parallels of latitude. It is one thing 
at Princeton, another at Oxford, a third at Tiibingen. Tried by one 
extreme, the Gospel means the literal revelation of inspired evange- 
lists, liable to no question, subject to no appeal. Tried by the other, 
it is an unauthorized, incomplete, and erroneous compilation, based 
on the recollections of a fisherman, and a tax-gatherer, living in a pre- 
ceding century. Judged by the middle standard, the golden mean 
oscillates between earth and heaven, above the sphere of reason, and 
below the sphere of faith. In either case, the central figure of the 
natrative remains a terror, a mystery, ora myth. But the heart finds 
truth where the intellect finds only emptiness. To the pure and 
earnest soul, Jesus will remain to the end of time the most real of all 
the sons of men. 

. This is the condition now! A condition of inquiry and expecta- 
tion. Every year’s research into the philosophy of history, every new 
generalization in scientific discovery seems to show more and more 
decisively that the spirit which creates, is in the end the spirit which 
destroys ; that the time comes when Scriptures, like constitutions, are 
outgrown. Outgrown not because they are false, but because they 
are partial; because however natural and necessary, however excel- 
lent and venerable they may be to the period which produced them, 
atime ultimately arrives when they do not respond to the changed 
circumstances, dispositions, and needs of the world. When that day 
dawns, the ancient beliefs must yield to the new faith, for the old, 
though strong in experience, cannot long wrestle with the new, strong 
inhope. In such a contest, bitterness and reviling avail neither party. 
Though the past be vanquished, it is not execrated and trampled 
under foot; its spirit, like those of the fabled warriors of antiquity, 
passes into the conqueror’s soul, reflecting on fresh achievements the 
glory of ancient greatness. If then the gods of our forefathers do 
not answer our prayers, we raise no insulting finger, whisper no un- 
feeling taunt, but we build new temples, set up new shrines, and the 
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mute ancestral deities shall stand at the threshold, and point to the 
altar within where we worship. Constantly to reflect our ideal of 
moral perfection behind us, is practically to discourage effort and palsy 
growth, for as that spirit which is the essence of all devotion, tender- 
ness, purity and strength, takes bodily form in the obscurity of tradi- 
tion, just in that proportion we grow smaller and weaker. The stream 
flows back to its source, the giant begets the dwarf, the glass of his- 
tory is reversed, and the race dwindles more and more in the endless 
perspective. No, wedo not retrograde! ‘The axiom that a part is 
less than the whole, is as true in morals as in mathematics. No one 
man can express the race. For the hero and saviour in every age is 
limited by his age, limited intellectually, and if intellectually, then 
morally and spiritually, for the soul is not a fraction, but a unit. “The 
individual withers, but the world growsmore and more.” It grows in 
the conviction that as truth is greater than science, goodness better 
than morality, beauty higher than art, so religion is greater and higher 
and better than any book, any organization, any teacher. 

Let these be exalted as they may, worthy of all reverence and all 
honor, full of words which quicken, and deeds which inspire —yet 
they still fall below the possibilities of the infinite future. Short of 
omnipotence there must be weakness, short of omniscience there 
must be ignorance, and short of the One Perfect and the-One Good, 
there is no enduring gospel, no lasting Ideal for Humanity. 

Davip H. Montcomery. 
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ART-SERVICE. 


WANDERED with an earnest heart, 
Among the quarried depths of Thought, 
And, kindled by the poet’s art, 
I deftly wrought. 


I wrought for Beauty ; and the world 
Grew very green and smooth for me, 

And blossom-banners hung unfurled 
On every tree. 


Upon my heated forehead lay 
The cooling laurel, and my feet 
Crushed honied fragrance out, the way 
Had grown so sweet. 





Art-Service. 


And praise was servant of the ear, , 
And love dropped kisses on the cheek, 

And smiled a passion-thought too dear 
For tongue to speak. 


But one day, the ideal Good 
Baptized me with immortal youth ; 
And in sublimity of mood 
I wrought for Truth. 


Oh then, instead of laurel crown, 
The world entwined a thorny band, 

And on my forehead pressed it down 
With heavy hand. 


And looks that used to warm me, froze 3 
I lost the cheer, the odor sweet, 

The path of velvet; glaciers rose 
Before my feet. 


Yet Truth the more divinely shone, 
As onward still I sought to press, 

And gloriously proved her own 
Almightiness. 


For girded in her cuirass strong, 
And lifted by her matchless arm, 

Above the frozen peak of Wrong, 
In warmth and calm, 


I sit, and white thoughts, lily pure, 
Like angels, close my heart around, 

And fold me gently in, secure : 
From cold or wound. 


O kindred poet-soul! whose lays 
Of sweet word-music set in line 

Are fashioned for the world’s poor praise 
And Beauty’s shrine,—- 


The martyr’s spirit-wing is strong! 
Choose thou a pinion that can rise 
With Truth’s full freight of clarion-song 

And sweep the skies! ’ 


Then shall the thoughts that in thee burn, 
Flame-reaching, touch the thought divine ; 

And man may scoff, a world may spurn, 
But Heaven is thine. 


AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. 





“THE APOSTLES.”* 


HE second volume of “ The Origins of Christianity ” is a worthy 
continuation of Renan’s great work. He has laid, not radicals 
alone, but all Christians, under great obligation. For centuries, Jesus 
of Nazareth has been growing to the Christian world unreal. ‘There 
has been no slight temptation, not so much to deny his existence, a3 to 
deem his history incomprehensible, and out of all recognized relations, 
Unwittingly, many have gone beyond Strauss, and feund themselves 
able only to let the Gospels alone. To the majority, Jesus is little more 
than a spectre ; grateful, perhaps, like a vision of angels, or like a New 
Jerusalem radiant with impossibilities, but, equally with them, illusory 
and unsubstantial. Never before was the demand so imperative as 
at present for a Messiah felt to be a genuine man of flesh and blood, 
If Jesus of Nazareth shall be able to fulfil this office to our genera- 
tion, it can only be through such as Renan. Even Orthodox clergy- 
men, reluctant as they must be to such a confession, have allowed 
that, in the pages before us Jesus first became to them a reality. 

The popular impression of Renan is that he fails, not in present- 
ing a lively narrative, but in representing the actual facts. His 
“Life of Jesus” is regarded as scarcely more than the free play of 
fancy. It is allowed to be eminently artistic, but by the evangelical 
it is looked upon as scarcely more than a profane caricature of a 
sacred theme. It must be allowed that Renan handles his subject 
with great freedom, and that he cannot be implicitly relied upon. 
His great value is in his suggestiveness, and especially in the general 
principles on which he proceeds. He discloses to us the method, 
and labors in the spirit which shall at length yield the long-sought 
and completely satisfactory result. His conception of the proper 
treatment of the earliest Christian history is admirable ; and when he 
fails, it is because he deviates from his own declared ideal. For in- 
stance, he sees the dogmatic intention of the fourth Gospel, and 
admits that its author wrote, not so much to record facts, as to incul- 
cate certain theological views. Likewise he admits that the first 
twelve chapters of the “ Acts of the Apostles” are but a tissue of impos- 
sibilities. And yet, in constructing his narrative, he employs the 
details of the fourth Gospel as if it were as good authority as the 
second, and rationalizes the stories of the Acts as if he felt himself 
servilely bound to its letter. It is in his portraitures that Renan 
shows most brilliantly ; but to the philosophic student he appears to 
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best advantage in his masterly command of the whole subject, and in 
his statement of general principles. . What if in minutiz he is not to 
be implicitly followed? What if many things which he states as if 
certainties are but possibilities, or, at most, probabilities? Do we not 
know that in history, as in painting, it is vastly more important to 
convey a truthful general impression than that there should be studied 
accuracy in the individual lines? We can conceive of a biography 
of which the incidents are fictitious, but which is in reality truer than 
another whose details are actual occurrences. Facts viewed through 
the medium of a false theory are often further from the truth than 
pure fictions with a correct theory. The great thing is an apprecia- 
tion of the general circumstances and character. Imagination is as 
essential to the historian as to the artist ; indeed, the hisgrian must 
have an artist’s genius. He must be able to make the dead past live 
again in our present. But as he is a restorer rather than a creator, 
he must not only be practical, but learned and scientific as well. 
Renan is as devout and scholarly as he is brilliant, and, but for certain 
eccentriaities of judgment which occasionally mar his productions, 
might well be called the Historian of primitive Christianity. 

Theye is nothing peculiar in his setting aside as unhistoric the 
supernatural element, but he makes a very fine statement of his rea- 
son. He declares the procedure to be, so far from arbitrary and 
presuming, so far from the fruit of mere theory, simply the result of 
observation. He says that all the pretended miracles which come 
within our hearsay vanish as soon as subjected to scientific examina- 
tion ; and that they invariably fail to be wrought in the open light of 
day, and before men who are capable of subjecting them to scrutiny ; 
and that therefore, “ We are authorized in believing that those mira- 
cles which date many centuries back, and regarding which there are 
no means of forming a contradictery debate, are also without reality.” 
There is a special remark in this connection, bringing forward an 
analogy which ought to be familiar to every gne who has occasion to 
argue against the necessity of the Gospel miracles and the super- 
natural origin of Christianity. 

“Assuredly the formation of Christianity is the grandest fact in the 
religious history of the world; but for all that, it is by no means a 
miracle. Buddhism and Babism have counted as many excited and 
resigned martyrs as even Christianity. Let us allow that the founda- 
tion of Christianity is something utterly peculiar. Another equally 
peculiar thing is Hellenism ; understanding by that word the ideal of 
perfection realized by grace in literature, art and philosophy. Greek 
art surpasses all other arts, as the Christian religion sutpasses all 
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other religions ; and the Acropolis at Athens, a collection of master 
pieces, beside which all other attempts are only like gropings in the 
dark, or, at the best, imitations more or less successful, is perhaps 
that which, above everything else, defies comparison. Hellenism, in 
other words, is as much a prodigy of beauty as Christianity is 4 
prodigy of sanctity. A unique action or development is not neces- 
sarily miraculous. God exists in various degrees in all that is beautiful, 
good and true ; but he is never so exclusively in any one of his man- 
ifestations, that the presence of his vitalizing breath in a religious or 
philosophical movement should be deemed a privilege or an ex- 
ception.” 

It is inconceivable to those of the old way of thinking, that a rea- 
sonable Christian should propose to accept a part and reject a part of 
the GospePnarratives. It is said that the miracles are so interwoven 
with the texture of the Gospel history, that they cannot be torn out 
without reducing the fabric to shreds ; that if the writers cannot be 
depended upon in their minute and frequent relations of miracles, 
they are utterly untrustworthy. The argument is plausible, and at 
first thought it would seem that the case is hopeless, that thé Gospels 
must be abandoned. They may contain some facts, but who shall 
assort and sift, and with certainty separate the spurious from the gen- 
uine ?— What if it is impossible ever to do this perfectly? It only 
demonstrates the absurdity of making salvation depend upon belief 
in any particular historical facts. As soon as we renounce this arbi- 
trary dogma, and turn: to the Gospels with a sincere desire to learn 
what of truth we can find there, the apparently insuperable difficulties 
' vanish one by one. We need only know that none of the Gospels 
were written by eye-witnesses to understand how they may misrepre- 
sent facts innocently ; and we need only call to mind how the very 
atmosphere of that time was surcharged with supernaturalism, to un- 
derstand how ordinary facts seemed, even to those who beheld them, 
miraculous manifestations. Indeed, one must be ignorant of his own 
generation not to recognize this. But with an imperfect record com- 
posed by credulous minds half a century and more after the subject 
of them had passed away, how can we frame a biography, accepting 
as veritable this, and rejecting that from the mass of good and bad 
materials? 

“ Hypothesis is indispensable in histories of this character. To 
attempt to reproduce a group of antique statuary which has certainly 
existed, but of which we have not even a fragment, and about which 
we possess no written information, is a purely arbitrary work ; but 
what can be more legitimate than to try to re-arrange the frieze of the 
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Parthenon from the portions which remain, and with the aid of an- 
cient descriptions, of drawings made in the seventeenth century, and 
of all other possible means of information — in a word, to become 
inspired with the style of these inimitable sculptures, and to endeavor 
to grasp their soul and spirits. Such a procedure is much more legit- 
imate in history, because the doubtful forms of language permit that 
which marble does not.” 

Who does not recognize this as the very method of the scientific 
naturalist? We do not charge the geologist with drawing upon his 
own fancy when he presents to us a picture of a scene upon the earth 
a million years ago, though he has painted it by the help of imagina- 
tion ; for we are assured that his representations are necessary infer- 
ences from known facts and laws of nature. And as éhe naturalist 
would exclude from his painting any figure which offered itself, for 
theological reasons, or from ancient prejudice, and would confine 
himself to that which is included in the world of experience and law, 
so the historian of primitive Christianity must exclude those elements 
which seem to be the fruit of childish credulity, and keep within the 
limits of nature. 

Among the qualifications of Renan to be mentioned beside his 
scieritific method and his learning, is something which very power- 
fully wins us to him, whatever our judgment may be of his particular 
results. He writes in the interest of absolute truth, not in behalf of 
any sect or party, nor even with reference to any utilitarian end. Hé 
speaks as an accomplished savant should speak, as a little child does 
speak, because he has something to say. Be the consequences what 
they may, he has that within him which demands utterance. Upon 
the bitterness and severity which the previous volume had called 
forth, he looks down with calmness, reminded of what John Huss 
said at the stake, seeing an old woman feebly dragging a faggot to 
lay upon the pile: “ O, sancta simplicitas !” Renan is sorry to shock 
the religious sensibilities of any ; but he must write without regrad 
to those temporary persuasions which would fetter his expression. 
“Every concession to the scruples of an inferior order, is. a deroga- 
tion from the dignity and culture of art and truth. The absence of 
proselytism is the leading feature of works composed in such a spirit. 
For myself it would be really painful to me for any one to convict me 
of an effort to attract to my side of thinking a solitary adherent who 
would not come voluntarily. I would conclude ghat my mind was 
perturbed in its serene liberty, or that something weighed heavily 
upon it, if I were no longer able to content myself with the simple 
and joyous contemplation of the universe.” 
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We must hasten to notice a few of the special discussions of “The 
Apostles.” His treatment of the resurrection of Jesus, of the possi- 
bility that there should arise unquestioning faith without actual mira- 
cle, is in its general effect a very valuable contribution. However, the 
critical will not take it other than as one of the possible explanations, 
and as affording hints at the most probable one. To regard Renan’s 
account as an exact delineation of the facts, would be next to the error 
of taking thus that of one of the Gospels. Plausibly as he represents 
the growth of the apostles’ faith, he has made his task unnecessarily 
difficult, first, by not sufficiently recognizing the preparation in their 
minds occasioned by the faith of Jesus himself in his speedy re- 
appearance, and secondly, by laying too much stress upon the con. 
tradictory aceounts in the Gospels, especially that of the fourth, which 
is purely fictitious, and most misleading. Renan recognizes the ne- 
cessity, with reference to the establishment of Christianity, of the 
supposed resurrection. Real or imaginary, it constituted the very 
corner-stone of the apostolic church. Yet he is not embarrassed by 
this admission, well aware that it is often the errors of men, their lim- 
itations, their partialities, that subserve the progress of mankind. He 
has at the same time the refined spiritual appreciation which can 
discern the soul of truth in the form of error ; and, without affectation, 
contluding his artistic narration of the events inspiring the infant 
church with new faith, he exclaims: “The miracle of love is accom- 
lished! Mary has been able to draw life from the empty tomb. 
After Jesus it is Mary who has done most for the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. The shadow created by the delicate sensibility of Magda- 
lene wanders still on the earth. Queen and patroness of idealists, 
Magdalene knew better than any one how to assert her dream, and 
impose on every one the vision of her passionate soul. Her great 
womanly affirmation : “He has risen!” has been the basis of the 
faith of humanity. Away, impotent reason! Apply no cold analy- 
sis to this chef d’euvre of idealism and of love. If reason rciuses to 
console this poor human race, betrayed by fate, let folly attempt the , 
enterprise. Where is the sage who has given to the world as much 
joy as the possessed Mary of Magdala ?” 

The strange and sublime belief common to the disciples —a little 
band, which, after the stunning shock had more than recovered itself, 
and was rapidly increasing in numbers —drew them very closely 
together ; and thgir common love for Jesus, whom they no longer 
admired but worshipped, made of them a family whose head was the 
rarely visible but ever-present Lord. The faith which set at nought 
the ordinary experience of ‘the world, kindled in their hearts an un- 
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wonted enthusiasm, which they attributed to the miraculous out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, the heavenly breath of the ascended 
Master. As is generally the case with great religious movements, 
Christianity was especially marked by its social character, which in 
turn became one of its principal attractions. The church at Jerusalem 
was a socialistic community, whose members, mostly poor, were only 
too glad to forswear the possession of private property. In important 
particulars, apparently, though perhaps unconsciously, imitating the 
sect of the Essenes, they were all aglow with a new inspiration. Then 
religion and daily life were inseparable ; and the Lord’s Supper, which 
has since become a ceremony of strictly religious import, was the 
principal meal of every day. “The tender recollections of Jesus pre- | 
vented all dissensions. A lively and deeply rooted joy pervaded their 
hearts. They assembled in houses to pray and abandon themselves 
to ecstasy. The remembrance of those two or three years rested 
upon them like that of a terrestrial paradise, which Christianity would 
henceforth pursue in all its dreams, and to which it would endeavor 
to return in vain.” 

As with Buddhism, Christianity drew to itself the masses by anni- 
hilating those social distinctions which deprived them of sympathy 
with their superiors. It encouraged the poor to self-respect, and 
gave them the welcome assurance of fellowship. Merely as an asso- 
ciation for mutual benefit, the church presented to the common 
people unusual charms. It.was so especially to woman. Organiza- 
tions kindred to that of the “Sisters of Charity ” speedily came into 
existence. Virgins and widows became attached to the church by a 
sort of spiritual marriage to Christ ; and in this way a class which in 
that age and country was despised, took a position of honor. The 
communism of early Christianity was at once the attraction and the 
salvation of women. 

For a time the Christians of Jerusalem were not persecuted ; for 
they lackéd the originality and radicalism of their master. Clinging 
steadfastly to Judaism, they seemed to form but another and more 
devout order in the old Hebrew establishment. Proselytes, however, 
shared the Gospel privileges, and men of Greek nationality and cul- 
ture who had already professed Judaism, were numbered among the 
preachers and leaders. It was by these that the persecutions of 
Christians were first provoked. They felt less deference for Hebrew 
ideas and usages than did the Jewish disciples,.and it was these, 
rather than the apostles, who were driven out from Jerusalem. In- 
tent on their work of evangelization, some of them proceeded as far 
as to Antioch. It was Antioch which had the honor of being the 
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second Jerusalem to Christianity. As the great city of the Hebrews 
was the source and centre of the earliest or Jewish type of Christi- 

 anity, co the great cosmopolitan city of that region was the fountain- 
head of that broader type which the apostle to the Gentiles repre- 
sented. Antioch was then in size and splendor the third city of the 
world. Here Asiatics and Europeans dwelt side by side. With 
Syrian and Babylonian civilization, the arts and the mythology of 
Greece were at home. Included in the vast population were a large 
number of Jews, who naturally had left their exclusiveness at Jerusa. 
lem, gaining breadth and liberality, as men always will by intimate 
contact with those of different blood and faith. Such was the relation 
of Jews and Gentiles at Antioch that here the Gospel ceased to be 
preached only to those of the circumcision. But the Greeks and 
Syrians who were drawn to Christianity were little inclined to assume 
with it the yoke of Mosaism. Willing to become followers of the 
Nazarene, they were reluctant to undertake the severe ritualism of 
Moses. Necessity is the mother of invention, and Christianity expe- 
rienced its first grand “change of base.” It entered upon a new era, 
and began its career as the universal religion. For Gentiles, the pe- 
culiarities of Judaism were dropped. At Antioch the unheard of 
thing was achieved — devout Jews came to the same table with their 
brethren in Christ who could not claim to be the natural children of 
Abraham, or followers of the Hebrew law-giver. “It was on the 
shores of the Orontes that the religious fusion of races, dreamed of 
by Jesus, or, to speak more fully, by six centuries of prophets, became 
a reality.” 

Unhappily, the dawn of a broader faith portends the renewal of the 
eternal warfare. With new light comes theological dissension and 
ecclesiastical strife and schism. Though the book of Acts takes the 
greatest pains to conceal the quarrel between Jerusalem and Antioch, 
though it presents Paul as passively yielding to the primitive apostles, 
and them on their part as indulgent and liberal, yet the Epistles of 
Paul are full of references to an antagonism which too frequently 
lead to recrimination, and which, on the side of the orthodox or con- 
servative party at Jerusalem, sometimes broke out into active 
hostility. 

We regret that Renan should have given so much weight to the 
mediating but unhistorical portion of the Acts as to do injustice to 
the great Apostle Paul. Paul was not the infant to need the leading 
by the hand which he is pictured as receiving from Barnabas. What 
if the apostle to the Gentiles did receive at second hand that which 
he learned by ear of the Gospel! He had that intuitive apprehension 
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of it, the want of which, in the original twelve, personal intercourse 
with Jesus but poorly atoned. Renan to the contrary, we must give 
to Paul, rather than to the primitive disciples, the place of honor 
beside the Master. 

For Renan’s treatment of the causes of the rapid and wide spread 
of Christianity, we have only commendation. His pen transports us 
to the first century, where we see for ourselves the naturalness, the 
inevitableness, of the Christian successes. Should the work seem 
less Divine because more natural than we had understood? Only if 
we must forego the privilege of seeing God in the growth of material 
organisms because we have learned that it proceeds in accordance 
with recognized law. Why should it not have been in the fittest cir- 
cumstances that the Gospel was established and promulgated. 

We have time to notice but a single fact favorable to the reception 
of the new religion. We select it principally because it is nota 
hackneyed one. The early Christians were remarkably unworldly ; 
or better, if we may be allowed the rude form of expression, other- 
worldly. Anxiously looking forward to the second coming of Jesus — 
to the new heavens and the new earth, they were indifferent to poli- 
tics ; and civil governments they looked upon with aversion. Patri- 
otism was not among their virtues. Accordingly Christianity should 
have flourished when and where there was least of national and 
political life. It did so ; and on this account, it was a great prepara- 
tion for Christianity that the many nationalities were broken down 
and subjected to a power in whose past and present the peoples had 
no heart. The true Greeks who had their own country and mytho- 
logy, who had sacred memories and hopes of their own, were compara- 
tively indifferent to the apostolic message. Even the Jews had too 
much national life to allow them to be Christianized. On the con- 
trary, those who had nothing political to give up, were those who 
most readily embraced the gospel. “The early centres of Christ- 
ianity — Antioch, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Corinth, and Rome —were, 
if I may so express it, public cities ; cities, like modern Alexandria, 
whither all races gather, and where that union and tie of affection 
between the citizen and soil which constitutes a nation, were entirely 
unknown.” , . 

With Renan, the fact of indifference to this world, so far from being 
a reproach to the rising church, is a mark of its grandeur. “One’s 
country is not everything. Man is a man and a child of God before 
he is a Freichman or a German. The kingdom of God, that eternal 
vision, which cannot be torn out of the heart of man, is the protest of 
his nature against the exclusiveness of patriotism. The State knows 
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and can know only one thing — the organization of self-interest. This 
is not enough. Devotion is as natural as egotism, and religion is 
organized devotion.” ‘ 

We are thus brought to that which forms a fitting conclusion to 
the volume. To guard against the possible objection that Christi- 
anity, founded and flourishing to so great a degree upon misconcep- 
tions and superstitions, is ultimately to crumble, and that religion 
itself may be but a temporary want of the undeveloped man, Renan 
says, in words which have a prophetic ring: “ All the symbols which 
serve to give shape to the religious sentiment are imperfect, and their 
fate is to be one after another rejected. But nothing is more re- 
mote from the truth than the dream of those who seek to imagine a 
perfected humanity without religion. A contrary idea is the truth. 
Egotism is the measure of inferiority, and decreases as we recede 
from the animal nature. A perfected being would no longer be sel- 
fish, but purely religious. The progress of humanity, then, cannot 
destroy or weaken religion, but will develop and increase it.” 

DaNIEL Bowen. 





YOUNG MEN AND THE MINISTRY. 


ERHAPS it is not safe to take for granted that if there is to be 
a ministry, it must from time to time be reinforced by the addi- 
tion of young men to its ranks. It may be so desirable to have no 
ministers but those who travel in the good old ways, and think the 
good old thoughts, that such inducements should be offered as would 
supply our Divinity Schools with students who have already stopped 
thinking, even if they were ever guilty of so questionable a process. 
By the time that men are fifty years of age, they have generally ac- 
cepted about as much new truth as the kind heavens are able to 
instil into their hearts. After that, if they are industrious, they will 
no doubt make bountiful additions to their stock of information ; but 
information is one thing, and ideas are another, and the men are few 
indeed who keep themselves always open to conviction on the great 
questions of their time. Sooner or later they will crystalize in cer- 
tain forms of thought, and after that there is no use to think of chang- 
ing them. If there are some who never crystalize, is it not safe 
believing that there are full as many who begin to crystalize as soon 
as they are born? 
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Now is it not just possible that the emaciated ranks of the Unita- 
rian ministry, for example, could be made vastly more corpulent by 
making requisitions on that class of individuals who are already in 
the yellow leaf of thought and inspiration? They would be “safe,” to 
say the least. If they could not afford to pay their own way through 
the Divinity School, who knows but that the “two eminently Chris- 
tiandadies” referred to in a recent number of the Christian Register, 
might be induced “to take more stock in Unitarian ministers,” suit- 
able pledges being given? Who knows but that the “ wealthy and 
benevolent layman” who “was heard to say not long ago that, with 
the present uncertainty in regard to the doctrine, which the young 
men will preach who come out of our Divinity Schools, and with his 
firm belief that modern naturalism is hostile to Christianity, and most 
pernicious in its influence, he could not give a dollar to aid, directly 
or indirectly, in the education of young men for the Unitarian min- 
istry ;” —who knows but that this very layman, if twenty or thirty 
retired merchants or sea-captains could be found ready to swear that 
they would always be “conservative,” if only they could have their 
bills paid in Divinity, would pay them every one; and not only do 
that, but also found a professorship of Dogmatic Theology, on condi- 
tion that the writer of the X-ellent letter from which we have twice 
quoted, should be the first to wear its honors? It was once reported 
that the faculty of a certain college had made a man professor of 
Dogmatic Theology because he was the most dogmatic man that they 
could find. 

If such a plan as we suggest, after receiving a fair trial, should dis- 
appoint all friendly expectations, there would still be the class of men 
who are not chronologically, but spiritually old, to fall back upon. 
There are plenty of people who, according to the parish-register, are 
young enough, but who, when measured by the ideas that they enter- 
tain, and by the sentiments they cherish, are not much younger than 
Methusaleh. If these could be induced to go to Meadville or to 
Cambridge in goodly quantities, the conservative breed might be kept 
up for many years, and the services of the hypothetical merchants 
and sea-captains, spoken of above, would not be a desideratum. But 
when Unitarianism offers proposals for men of this sort, it will find 
that it has very brisk competitors. Straight is the gate and narrow is 
the way of Unitarian beneficence. It does not want men to be radi- 
cal on the one hand, but on the other hand it does not want them to 
be too conservative. But wide is the gate and broad is the way which 
leads to Princeton and New Haven, and many there be which go in 
thereat. Why not? If a young man abjures radicalism, it is a pity 
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that he cannot be as conservative as he pleases. And furthermore 
when one of these old young men gets into Meadville or Cambridge — 
for they will stray in sometimes, even as things are now, if, for no bet- 
ter reason, in the fond hope of leavening the infidel lump with their 
superior sanctity —the chanoes are that he will have his feelings hurt 
repeatedly by some remark of the Professor, which is far from being 
strictly orthodox. But here perhaps we borrow needless trouble, for 
under the new regime the professors will no doubt be instructed by a 
congress of “ eminently Christian ladies,” and “wealthy and benevo- 
lent laymen,” as to what they shall teach. After that we shall have 
no more “ Reason in Religion,” and no more common sense applied 
to prophecy. 

But the order of things pursued in either of our schools of Unita- 
rian Theology is far from that which we have been imagining ; and if 
any change is made, it is about as certain as any future event can be 
that it will not be in this direction. The retired merchant will be left 
to his cigar, and the retired sea-captain will prefer spinning his own 
yarns to weaving meshes in Divinity ; the old young men will go to 
their own place, and, if the dear old snuggeries at Cambridge and 
Meadville are not given over to the owls and bats, it will be because 
they are still occupied by men who are not only young in years, but 
young in spirit, and who will not take an oath before they enter that 
‘ they will be conservative when they come out, or else “refund.” 
There is enough good sense left among Unitarians to take care of 
this. As much as many of them value its traditional dogmas, the 
great majority of them, if once the issue could be fairly made, would 
value its traditional spirit far more. And dear as many of them hold 
dogmatic truth, they hold more dear the words that Chaucer uttered 
with his dying breath: “Truth to thy own heart thy soul shall 
save,” 4nd would regard conservatism on the lips as dearly purchased 
at the price of falsehood in the soul. 

But here we are confronted with the ugly fact that for some reason 
or other “the army of the Lord,” either at Cambridge or Meadville, 
is not much larger than Miles Standish’s embattled host, which we 
are told on good authority consisted of “twelve men all equipped, 
and each with his rest and his match-lock.” The fields are white 
unto the harvest, but never were the laborers so few. Somebody 
must be to blame, or else the times in which we all are living. Thank 
Heaven first of all that the fault is not in the schools themselves ; is 
not that the conduct of them is illiberal ; is not because their door- 
ways are so low that tall men cannot enter, especially if they are 
troubled with a stiffness of the spinal vertebra more than is common. 
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' The invitation is as broad as it can‘be. And while the whole method 
‘of teaching is so tender and reverent that no true man of any fatth, 
however antiquated, ought ever to be shocked, on the other hand no 
violence is ever done to individual thought and feeling. If a young 
man enters Cambridge with a disposition to eliminate the transient 
from the permanent in Christianity, his professors will be his com- 
panions for a great deal of the way ; and when they stop, there is no 
reason why he should not go on. Of course he should be very care- 
ful how he does go on, after his guides have stopped, but oftentimes 
he will not see how he can logically pause. We can but wish that 
our Divinity Schools were known a great deal better than they are. — 
They are the best places in the world for “beholding the bright 
countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.” 
If their true character were better known, surely their classes would 
not be so small, and their delightful dens would not be uninhabited. 
The young men who would come might not always be conservative, 
but they would be in earnest, and they would be full of hope. 

The schools are not to blame because their ranks are thin. Their 
methods are not exclusive, but generous and free. They will con- 
tinue to be so, regardless of mean taunts and meaner bribes. They 
are such good mothers, and -their children are so proud of them, that 
the wonder is that they do not rise up oftener and call them blessed. 
But if life ended with the Divinity Schools, they would no doubt be 
more popular than they are now. Instead of ending there, it just 
begins. Three years of quiet study may be well enough. But after 
that come twenty or thirty, and it may be fifty years, of hard work 
and little pay. Let us not deny that there is weight in this consid- 
eration. Nor is it quite so selfish as it would at first appear. In the 
first place, just in proportion as a man’s ideals are high, will he be 
unwilling to put himself in situations where the temptation to lower 
them is certain to be great. If a man undertakes to live by his ideal, 
he may live, but his ideal will be very apt to perish. Now there is no 
trick in all the Devil’s sefertoire more common than for him to take a 
young man up into an exceeding high pulpit, and there, showing him 
the kingdoms of this world and the glory of them, that is “the wealthy 
and benevolent laymen,” and the salary they would agree to pay a man 
who would never put his moral feet upon their moral toes, to say, 
“All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” If a man is going to pray, “ Deliver us from temptation,” why 
should he put his head into a noose so palpable as this? For in the 
second place it is not as if his glorious ideal were going to be so 
much useless lumber in his life, unless he tried to get a living by dis- 
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playing it. Hecan embody it in his own life, and he can shed its 
lustre on the private hearts to whom he consecrates his energies, 
There are plenty of channels into which a rich life can pour itself, 
Many a young man has honest doubts whether he cannot work better 
indirectly through the counting-room or the political arena, than 
. directly from the pulpit. These ideas are a part of the time in which 
we live. The best men in society are longing for the time when a 
“hireling ministry” will be no longer needed. The sanguine heart 
of youth, making its wish the father of its thought, will think that the 
Millenium has arrived, when it is yet far off. Not until all ranks of 
business and labor have more leisure and higher culture, can the 
ministry be called upon to abdicate. But seeing that its tasks are 
thus provisional, seeing that its glory will be in its extinction, the 
young man ought not to be judged harshly who in his fervor some- 
what anticipates the coming of that joyful day. 

In one other respect, the times in which we live ought to be held 
responsible for the lack of young men in the schools of liberal the- 
ology. For the best thought of these times is tending very strongly 
to indicate that it is by a uniform development of his own nature, 
that a man can best serve the interests of society. But for this 
indication, it might be argued that a young man ought to sacrifice 
his life on every other side, just for the sake of cultivating it upon 
the side of his ideal, This is plausible and absurd. For the essence 
of that ideal is to lay no bleeding torso, but a complete and rounded 
life, upon the altar of humanity. Shall a man ignore those things for 
himself which belong to the completion of the individual, and to the 
idea of a perfect man, that he may teach them unto others? Are 
not the chances that he would teach more effectually by illustrating 
this ideal, than by sacrificing it upon the very threshold of his work? 

And yet there is a great deal of self-delusion as to the hardships of 
the ministry on the part of those who see it from afar. Certainly 
those who enter it must abjure the thought of ever being rich in 
money, houses, or lands; but at the same time they secure many 
things, at once, that wealth can purchase, only after many years of 
toil. The only decent synonym for wealth is opportunity. If it does 
not mean that, it means head-ache and drudgery. But excepting the 
retired merchant and the man of letters, no man in society has so 
many opportunities for culture as the minister. And we hold that 
the ministers of to-day, if they have any faith in their own work, are 
guilty before God in not urging this consideration upon the young 
men of their acquaintance. There are enough to grumble, and in 
many Cases very justly, over the meagre compensation ; but it is sheer 
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ingratitude, while speaking of this side, not to speak also of the other — 
which is strown thick with blessed opportunities for thought and 
growth. 

But we do not want,a ministry of young men who enter this pro- 
fession just for the sake of cultivating ¢hemsc/ves. Instead of the spirit 
which inquires, “ What can be done for me ; how can this man or 
woman help my intellect, that one my fancy, such a one my will?” we 
want the spirit which deqands, “ What can I do for such or such a one ; 
how make myself a use, how a necessity, how a blessing, to my kind?” 
Self-culture is the test of a man’s life, but it should never be the end. 
The end of life is truth. “For this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world,” said Jesus,“ that Z might bear witness 
to the truth.” And what we need is young men who shall believe that 
this is their mission. But is there a dearth of young men for the 
ministry, because there are so few that recognize that they ar 
anointed for this work? No, but because there are too many. The 
only young men that Unitarians can rely upon, for the support of her 
good name, are the young men who believe that nothing is so sacred 
as the truth, nothing so sweet as its pursuit, nothing so useful as the 
truth when it is found. And of these there is no dreadful scarcity. 
Why they do zot enter the ministry is because they believe it is no 
place for those whose thought of life is just the same as that which 
made the life of Jesus so divine. 

At the New York Unitarian Convention, it was given to Dr. 
Stearns, by inspiration of the Almighty, to tell the simple truth about 
this matter. How thankful the young men of that Convention felt 
for his cheering words, perhaps that noble man will never know. 
But we believe that they will be remembered long after the bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and evil-speaking of those days, the very thought of 
which is horrible, has passed away. “Let the young men of to-day 
—such was the speaker’s exhortation — know that the ministry is a 
fair field for the discovery of truth and its unflinching application, 
and your professors will no longer waste their careful learning on 
the desert air of empty rooms, instead of kindling with it fresh and 
manly hearts. Is the ministry such a field? In its first stages it is 
—in its days of preparation. But if it is, why is it not known? Be- 
cause as we have said already, the sons of Cambridge and Meadville 
do not do their duty in proclaiming what advantages for fearless and 
impartial study those retreats afford. But how is it with the ministry 
itself? How is it that young men have no more confidence in it as 
an arena for the exercise of their most holy gift. It is in part be- 
cause the ministry has been belied. Its foes are those of its own 
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household. The pulpiteer that has a coward’s heart, imputes his own 
emotions, not merely to the immediate congregation which he con- 
stantly infects, but to the whole organized church. But in part also 
there is a great deal of reason for this imputation. It would seem 
as if truth lost one half its power the moment it is entrusted to an 
organization. The organized Christianity of America has not been 
the leader of its moral sentiment for the last twenty years. It has 
followed that sentiment sometimes afar off. , But all the Christianity 
of America is not organized. Outside the churches of this time, as 
outside the churches of the past, we must look for the most stalwart 
saints. And outside the churches, the young men of America will 
have a chance to preach the truth which they have learned of 
their professors, and in their private meditations. Here and there a 
church is found that listens gladly to the preacher’s bravest word. 
But these are nothing to the invisible church which longs for truth 
with a great, mighty longing. God speed the day when “ Liberal 
Christianity ” shall know that it stands much more in need of those 
whom it calls heretics, than those same heretics stand in need of 
‘anything that it can give or take away. God speed the day when 
through the dry veins of its emaciated form shall swarm the precious 
juices of a life that is sweeter, purer, stronger than its own. 
Joun W. CHaDwick. 





SPINOZA. 


OMETIMES there is born in a sect, or church, a child who 
seems no natural product, but an’estray. Studying the strange 
ness of the advent of such a being into conditions so uncongenial, 
we are half inclined to believe in the old German mahrchen, that tell 
of exalted beings in the fairy land ; who there are soulless, doomed 
to extinction. To gain immortality, some of these exile themsclves 
awhile, to the hard, sad way of earth-life : having gained the coveted 
gift, through pain and sorrow, they-return again to their native 
spheres. 

While the parents of such a seeming unnatural offspring may be 
ignorant, bigoted, content to tread around in the same dull routine 
of creed and formula, this child is born with the genius of the scholar ; 
with intellect to grasp the finer treasures of knowledge ; with poet's 
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eye, to interpret the new picturings of nature ; with prophet’s ear, to 
catch the present whisperings of the spirit of the universe. 

While his contemporaries course through life in the well-beaten 
track of custom and law, he goes wandering, unmindful, lawless in 
the eyes of the world. While they cling to tradition; he questions 
the stones, the trees, flowers and stars of the Infinite, who worketh 
everywhere, with eyes and ears open for the new Revelations of God. 

Nurtyred awhile in the mother church, he quickly outgrows the 
measure fixed for him; he jumps from the cradle of tradition, in 
which his doting mother would rock him ; cuts the apron-strings of 
creed ; bye-and-bye grown too large for his native church to hold him, 
turns himself out, or gets turned out into the broad, unfenced domain 
of free-thought. Is such an unnatural product? Looking at the ex- 
terior, one would answer, yes. Looking within, we discover that 
beneath or behind the bigotry, superstition, and faithlessness of a 
conservative, servile church, there ever are in a few, faithful, earnest 
souls, prayers not quite smothered by creeds, ideals not quite dead 
from want of nourishment, of a loftier faith, new revelations, more 
freedom of truth. Once in a while, these inward prayers and ideals 
are greatly answered ; for, to their continued call, comes <t length 
a being with the genius to live through spoken word and heroic act, 
the spirit of the prayers and ideals which summoned him forth. Thus 
kind nature insures progressive life, even in a church decaying be- 
neath tradition, faithless informalism. For these children of the 
innermost, free, faithful soul of the church, not quite extinct, come 
forth, and, though cast from their homes as idiots, blasphemers, “ de- 
filers of the temple,” sometimes crucified, are sure to return again, 
grown strong through pilgrimage and fasting in the mountains and 
deserts, and take their decrepit, chattering mother-church in their 
giant arms of truth, and bear her struggling and screaming up to 
new heights of freedom, and vigorous, faithful life. Thus the deadest 
church or sect invokes a God to bear it on. Only a few such are 
born into the world. Only a few are needed. A few prophets and 
seers of a new era —a Buddha, a Confucius, Moses or Plato—can 
lead millions. The life of one such we would consider briefly as 
bearing a lesson of such faith, freedom, and upright manhood as is 
seldom illustrated in our common lives, so prone to superstition, 
bigotry and spiritual bondage. 

Spinoza was born November 24th, 1683. Of Jewish descent, his 
parents gave him the name of Baruch. He afterwards assumed the 
name of Benedictus. As a boy, he was delicate in structure, of a 
fine, nervous temperament, with unbounded desires for knowledge, 
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with an intellect so searching that even in youth he sought to acquire 
the spirit of truth rather than the letter. Before he was twenty years 
old he became a renowned Talmudistic scholar. Destined for the 
synagogue, he was trained strictly after the law. The law, strong to 
bind the majority, was too feeble to hold him; even his youthful 
mind broke it, leaving him lawless, save that he became “a law unto 
himself,” heeding the higher. law of his own conscience. While yet 
in the Rabbinical schools, the Rabbis began to look upon him as 
destined to become a chief, and began to extol him, picturing to him 
the glory of his destiny. They little knew the giant they sought to 
encase in their religious mould. Spinoza was born with a genius for 
new revelation, not for old tradition. So strong, free and brave was 
he, that all the force of the Jewish synagogue could not enslave him, 
or bind his mind to the dead past. As his mind, unfettered, began 
to explore new domains of thought, immediately he became in ill- 
repute with the synagogue. “What! a child presume to teach us!” 
was the old cry renewed again. Looking upon a form so frail as 
Spinoza’s, one would have said, Such is not the man to withstand the 
world. But within that delicate organism was a spirit as heroic as 
the world has ever known. In her prophets and seers it seems as if 
nature overcharged the spirit at the expense of the body ; or as if she 
eliminated the body that she might come closer, to reveal herself, 
closer, with her “legions of angels” to aid her prophet child. ’T is 
said of St. Bernard that the more his body became emaciated, so 
that he could hardly stand upright, the more angels upheld him, the 
stronger and braver he grew in his Master’s work. When Spinoza 
began to taste the delight of free thought, a native communion with 
the Infinite, then he lost his interest in the ceremonies and traditions 
of the synagogue. He neglected attendance upon them, for he 
counted it a waste of his time to dwell upon the revelations of the 
dead past, when the living present had new treasures of truth and 
good for him, did he but attend the voice of the living, speaking 
God. ’T was well, he thought, to look for God through the eyes of 
“Moses and the prophets ;” but far better to clear away the rubbish 
from one’s own eyes and ears, that he may see and hear God face to 
face. The synagogue sought to nominally retain him by bribery 
when threats prevailed not. They even offered him a thousand 
florins annually if he would keep silence, attending occasionally their 
ceremonies for a pretence of fellowship. “No,” he said, “I seek not 
gold, but truth.” Finally, the anathema maranatha was pronounced 
against him, with awful scenic representations. The heretic and 
blasphemer was cast forth. But how foolish and helpless is a decay- 
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ing sect or church, seeking to save its dead gods by casting out all 
of those who, full of living faith and freedom, dare cry them dead, 
and, casting them behind, seek éhe living! Foolish, in that excom- 
munication is the most efficient way of spreading the very heresy one 
would destroy. Helpless, in that he who has a living faith, a higher 
truth, though but one, is stronger than a whole church in bondage to 
a ead creed. 

Yet the same foolishness and helplessness is manifest in every age. 
The conservative, rich, established, wanting nothing save to doze in 
his good old arm-chair of creed and custom, excommunicates, curses 
and tortures the innovator, poor and afloat, hungry for whole worlds 
of knowledge undiscovered — thinking thereby to eradicate the “in- 
fidelity.” But the innovator is through this very action made stronger 
and free, and finally takes his conservative persecutor in his strong 
arms, bearing him whither he would not, even to the very faith and 
truth he once cursed and persecuted. From the Jewish synagogue 
Spinoza turned to the Christian associations, finding there, at first, 
more that was congenial to his spirit. Even there he found much to 
cramp and dwarf him, if he gave himself up as a subject. Finally, 
he cut himself loose from all sects, all associations, looking backward 
for God’s revelations, knowing no man master — no revelations per- 
fect and final — no trustworthy guide, save his own individual con- 
sciousness of truth and good, which he counted the constant, most 
perfect revealment of God to himself. 

The Talmud makes it the duty of every scholar to learn some me- 
chanical art. Spinoza chose that of glass-polisher. Practising this 
sufficiently to provide for the bare needs of the body, the rest of his 
waking time he devoted to the study of philosophy. In his eager 
search for truth, he gave so much of the night to study that the wear 
soon began to tell upon his delicate frame. His friend, Simon de 
Vries, wished to give him a large property, but Spinoza persuaded 
him to give it to his brother instead — renouncing wealth, laboring 
days, studying nights, that he might be free. After publishing one 
or two works, such an opposition was raised, he was brought into 
such danger, that, averse to controversy, he withheld the remainder, 
preparing and leaving them to be published after his death. A cry 
of horror was raised against him. He was represented in portraits 
with livid, grimacing face, snaky hair, bearing the inscription, 
“Spinoza, Jew and Atheist.” 

He was of medium stature, black, curling hair, oval. head, small, 
black eyes. Ever calm and immovable in his later years, thinking 
always, speaking at times freely his own thoughts, begging no man’s 
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pardon, though the truth he proclaimed cut right and left among the 
dear and treasured creeds and idols of those around him, deeming it 
sufficient that he spoke what God revealed to him as truth. In food, 
clothing and shelter he was very frugal, providing only enough of 
these to answer the pressing wants of his body. He who might have 
been rich, was importuned to accept wealth, chose, like that greater 
prophet before him, to be poor that he might be free. His whole 
effects, after his death, was valued at about a hundred and fifty 
dollars ; and even against these lay certain small debts which covered 
nearly the whole. His whole library of books would now be consid- 
ered hardly sufficient in number for a dozen-years’-old school-boy. 
Yet within his subtle, capacious brain there was a library of thought 
which many a scholar’s library of ten thousand volumes has not the 
moiety of. Spinoza died February 21, 1677, alone with the physician, 
while the family with whom he boarded was at church. We quote 
what Schleinmacher says of him: “Offer with me a lock of hair to 
the manes of the holy but persecuted Spinoza. The Divine Spirit 
transformed him, the Infinite was his beginning and end, the universe 
was his only and lasting love. In holy innocence and deep humility 
he moved himself in the eternal world, and saw how also he was its 
noblest mirror. Full of religion was he, and full of holy spirit, and 
therefore he stands alone, unrivalled master in his art !” 

Spinoza appears one of the representative men of the Ages. 
“Born out of time,” he stands as a prophecy of the future. Nature 
seems to say by such, “ Here I have given you a man, O world, who 
in his thought and speech shall stand representative of the religion, 
the ‘philosophy and art of a+distant era.” The degree of a prophet 
is determined by the distance in the future his contemporaries must 
travel over before they arrive at his religion or philosophy. In other 
words, his degree is determined by the length of time which elapses 
ere popular science and religion accept him as a leader and teacher. 
We have many prophets of low degree, those who speak and live the 
ideal of the masses. They are not out of sight of the multitude, only 
a little way farther up the great highway. What the people feel, 
long for, fain would embody in life, but have neither the power nor 
wisdom, these prophets live in word and act. They practically rep- 
resent the people’s consciousness of truth and justice. Many such 
may be prophetic of an age full a century ahead ; for often it takes a 
people more than a century to make the ideal of the present the 
actual of the future. Once in a hundred years, perhaps, comes a 
prophet of the highest degree — one whose thought and life is away 
on, above the. people’s ideal, even ; out of sight is his domain of ideas 
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and acts. The people, even in their highest consciousness, catch no 
glimpse of his sphere of life ; hence his doctrine appears only foolish- 
ness, blasphemous — his life, madness ; so the multitude curse and. 
stone him, may be crucify him as a demon. Such a prophet was 
Spinoza. His religion was so much higher, his philosophy so much 
broader, than that of the churches and schools, they were condemned 
as foolishness, blasphemy ; he a fool, an atheist. But, as a people 
move onward, each age they come a little nearer the prophet ; at 
length, in their highest ideas, their consciousness of truth and good 
catches glimpses of him, as he sits far up the mountain heights, 
nearer and nearer, until at length they gladly hail him as teacher, ° 
praying him to reach down his hand and lift them up. 

Spinoza, born in the first half of the seventeenth century, was 
representative of an age beyond ours. Philosophy and religion 
to-day reject and condemn his doctrine. A progress of another half — 
century may be needed to prepare the liberal church and schools to 
receive the doctrine of Spinoza as a gospel of truth. But inasmuch 
as his philosophy and religion were above that of the present, we are 
sure to come to them as a people in the ceaseless march of time. 
We do not assume. Spinoza to be the distinct revelator of the funda- 
mental ideas of his philosophy and religion. In the indefinite 
historic past those ideas have been advanced in the half mythologic 
revelations of the Hindoo sages and their fantastic poetry, yet Spi- 
noza, calm, clear, systematic, seems first to have given it to the world 
as a philosophy, a science of life. There have ever been a scattered 
few, in all ages, who fearlessly, faithfully have maintained the doc- 
trine of Spinoza, against almost universal condemnation and perse- 
cution. Is there not in the present radical movement in religious 
ideas and worship, a great uprising to the sphere of Spinoza’s ideas 
and life? Even now many have assumed his position, though the 
majority do not yet accept his inevitable doctrine. Even Spinoza 
saw not clearly. The film of imperfect physical conditions must 
have overspread his spiritual eyes. No doubt future wisdom will 
reveal much dross mixed with his fine gold. Ever between the finite 
and Infinite rests more or less of darkness and mist, shutting off, 
refracting the rays of light flowing from God to man. Yet heroically 
he worked, pulling the film from his eyes, sweeping away the shadows 
of darkness and mist. For what he won, though not the whole, the 
world will some time crown him as victor. When the popular 
religious doctrines of the present have grown poor and stale, and 
men’s souls, weak and sick, hunger and pray for the bread of life, 
when in our doubts, disappointments, and seeming losses, popular 
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religious ideas and worship have no support, no solace, then will the 
doctrine of Spinoza come to uphold, imparting new faith, new 
strength and hope. Not final are his ideas, not complete his gospel, 
only stepping-stones to a higher than he lived or saw. 

If we understand it, this is Spinoza’s position: no fixed creed, 
receive no man as infallible guide, no revelation of God as final, all 
life progressive. He maintained the utmost freedom in thought and 
action, counting it cowardly, base, to cringe to any tradition or 
custom. Believing that the Infinite Spirit would give new and higher 
revelations of Himself to each free, seeking soul, he sought first of all 
“freedom, by clearing himself from creeds and customs. He looked 
upon Jesus of Nazareth as the most divine man, the fullest son of 
God, for God through Jesus manifested Himself most completely to 
men. Yet even he is not perfect, his revelation not fiual, only initia- 
tory toa higher. He would make his own individual conscicusness 
of truth and right his sole guide, his only standard, in simplicity and 
patience awaiting the inflowing of divine truth. In love and hope, 
he would await the uprising of the clouds enshrouding him from the 
Infinite Light. Under persecution why should he faint? The 
Infinite All supported. In sorrow and seeming loss he was faithful 
still. He knew that the treasures of God were all in store for him. 

Such appears the grand position of Spinoza, exemplified in a life 
so brief in years, so long and rich in heroic self-sacrifice and upright 
manhood. Standing thus, he received and proclaimed his gospel of 
“peace and good-will” unto all. A gospel which declared that God 
was all in all; nothing outside God; no evil, no Devil; but all 
thoughts, all acts, originate in God ; that each individual soul was a 
part of the universal soul, each body a portion of the infinite body ; 
that life was all gain; no loss that the darkness and pains of life 
were for eternal blessirig, as well as the light and joy ; that what the 
Christian world calls evil — the Devil —is but God seen through the 
darkness of ignorance, perfect faith and wisdom, showing all life 
good and blessed. The spirit of this grand philosophy which is the 
religion of Spinoza, inspires men to repent in sackcloth and ashes 
less, to love and hope more, to move meekly and simply before all, 
to make life peaceful, full of cheer and universal benevolence. For 

God is all; hence, all is good. 

The doctrine and power of Spinoza, pronounced Pantheism, Athe- 
ism, infidelity, condemned, persecuted in church and out of it, appear 
to us slowly but surely usurping the domain, undermining the whole 
fabric of the present popular religion. The present “decay of faith,” 
spiritual death, “ modern infidelity,”—so bewailed by the churches, 
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as they look upon the empty pews, the neglect of ceremonies, 
the rejection of creeds and “infallible revelations,” is not spiritual 
death, nor infidelity ; but a transition to higher conditions, fidelity to 
higher revelations, a sloughing of old shells and skins ; prior to ex- 
creting, putting on larger, more perfect ones. When, through strug- 
gles, through mingled darkness and light, the people ascend to the 
height of Spinoza’s faith and ideas, it will not be to find a permanent 
abode for the spititual man, but only a momentary resting-place, 
whereon to gain spiritual equipoise, and wherefrom to take flight 
anew for higher spheres. W. A. Cram. 





TABLETS. 


“ Tyie right reason of man is one of the divine volumes in which are written the 
indelible ideas of Eternal Truth, so that what it dictates is as much the voice of 
God as if, in so many words, it were clearly expressed in the written revelations.” 
— Dighy. ine 

VIil. 

INTERPRETERS Of the mysteries must have experienced the truths 
which they profess to announce, since from this living evidence the 
oracles derive their sanction and authority. What the Spirit prompts, 
it interprets also in the vernacular word suited to all men. And it 
is evidence thus verified in life, and this only —we repeat —that 
gives to Scriptures their credibility, to their authors the claims of 
being inspired. We read into the text the spirit we find there. Sel- 
dom coming to the page with unbiassed minds, we are so much the 
more liable to mistake the sense, if deeming the text sacred. What, 
for instance, will a fresh generation make of our New Testament, when 
it shall be printed like other books, and they come to its reading as 
to a novel just issued ? 


IX. 

WE best acquit ourselves to the Bibles of the world by fairly meas- 
uring our private convictions with theirs, thus attaining the readiest 
insight into their spirit and teachings. Especially becoming were it, 
first to acquaint ourselves with these records of the races, before we 
claim for ours the merit of being the only inspired volume ; ourselves 
the favored people; as if the spirit were a geographical resident 
dwelling in our neighborhood only. 
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X. 

EXPERIENCES of the spirit deepen as peoples partake of larger 
measures, thus revising the faiths of mankind by renewing the blood 
and incarnating the word in the genius of races. Hence compara- 
tive divinity, along with comparative physiology, especially commend 
themselves to the study of theologians, as the living text of the ethnic 
word, and alike essential to its comprehension. We require the 
modern divine to be familiar with the thought of all times ; with Plato’s 
texts as with St. Paul’s, with Zoroaster as with Jesus, Hermes as 
Moses, Herbert as David ; himself drinking not less at the fountains. 
For still out of the Theban night rays the light of our day, and blends 
with its seeing and doing. The gates of the East are being re-opened, 
the sources of the Nile, and we are fast tracing the stream of inspira- 
tion to its headlands ; studying with new interest the Bibles of the 
Orient, as the readiest means of comprehending the Christendom we 
celebrate, the world of to-day. 


XI. , 

THE spirit of our time is fast emancipafing the popular mind from 
the sway of tradition, authority, usage. Lay-teaching, lay-ruling, are 
superseding the professions. ’Tis a bright omen, a sign of nobler 
manliness diffused everywhere. And it is marvellous to see how 
things speed and prosper by directing good sense to affairs, taking 
the people’s rule in matters pertaining to church and state. What if, 
meanwhile, skepticism, infidelity, sweep the circuit of Christendom ; 
Romanism and Protestantism the extremes, ideas ignored by both, 
indifferentism, sectarianism, intolerance, authority, plead their old 
titles? The piety and patriotism are pulling down these high pre- 
tensions, seeing the meagre stock of blessedness that comes to their 
devotees : life desecrating life, till living itself becomes an impiety ; 
knowing, too, how prone the sects have shown themselves to spend 
upon paint and pannel what belongs to foundations. 


XII. 

One needs but brighten his eyes to look deep into the depths of 
his thought, and settle all disputes. Enlarge by a thought our view, 
exalt it by a sentiment, we find all men of our creed ; or, far better, 
superior to party or creed. The uprise of an idea, perception of a 
principle, makes many one and inseparable. The liberal mind is of 
no sect ; it shows to sects their departures from the ideal standard, 
and thus maintains pure religion in the world. Its creed is tacit, 
quick, operative as life. While embosoming doctrines good to shine 
in words, it publishes these pulse-warm rather ; such tender truths 
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shrinking from the frost of distrust, the heat of controversy. Per- 
sonal in its traits, tis flushed with lustres all its own, precious as a 
friend’s confidence, and unspeakable : — 

“Who knows his virtue’s name, or place, has none.” 


XIII. 

MrRacLEs are not violations of laws, but expansions of these, dif- 
ferenced from ordinary events in the law being worked out therein to 
a higher issue ; the fact intensified and answering to a livelier gener- 
alization. Then wonder, ecstacy, enter as exalting emotions into the 
eye, enabling the beholder to grasp the fact thus idealized and shown 
to the senses, the spirit creating the spectacle it beholds; Whatso- 
ever is thus seen, is generated in the eye beholding ; nature being a 
perpetual photograph of spirit. ' 

XIV. 

Oractes spoken by the mind, mind answers, every power endors- 
ing every other, and thus rendering the sense trustworthy. Being 
One, the mind answers to the One in all beings and things. There 
is one faith native tathe mind (of which all others are perversions), 
and answering to man’s nature and destiny. It is pure theism, the 
sense of the spirit’s presence, and pulsating in every breast, revealing 
itself as Law, Idea, Person, the source of life, the spring of thought, 
sense of duty. This immanent deity, once admitted as the postulate 
of existence, solves all questions the mind asks, the heart proposes, 
and plants man’s being on imperishable foundations. Remove this 
key-stone of the arch of life, its parts fall asunder and bury all ; since 
without a God, thus embosomed, man is but a ruin of ruins. 

A. Bronson ALCOTT. 





RADICALS IN-DEED. 


F course, Radicalism must go forward with the assurance that 

it gains, only, by going to the bottom of every subject of its con- 

cern. Of course, it must make its advances only as it is upborne by 
the indestructible verities that it has grappled in its heroic dredging 
for the most precious truth in the great ocean of human life and his- 
tory. The mightiest efforts of earnest laborers in the field of reli- 
gious reform, have often fallen fruitless, because they did not go deep 
enough. Radicalism will not fail here. It likes deep water. It 
loves mid-ocean so well, that it is in danger of forgetting that its, 
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object in deep water, is to get food for those on shore. It must not 
sacrifice its messianic opportunity because its critical dredging has 
proved so attractive. No reform is going to succeed among human 
beings that has not, in its practical work, every whit as much heart as 
head. The enthusiasm of the head cannot, by any possibility, take 
the place of the sympathies of the heart. A reform in the religion of 
life will not touch the diseased part, until criticism is cast among the 
masses, red hot with the caloric of the heart. If people see that we 
feel what we say ; if it appear unto them that we work as though we 
mieant to reform ourselves as well, they will ponder what we say. So 
much of ourselves as we put into the work, so much will Radicalism 
weigh at the counter of human judgment. 

But, as a whole, our Radicalism has been rather light. There has 
been too much loitering over the magnificent periods of criticism, 
and not enough anxiety to feed the great human soul with a diviner 
food. Radicalism, as a reform, will not amount to anything until 
Radicals feel that humanity is waiting in pain for a better spiritual 
food, and that they will be false to themselves and to mankind unless 
they give their lives to obtain this food for the sufferers. 

And what is the reform that Radicalism is trying to shape? To 
break down the walls of superstition, and strike the shackles of priest- 
craft and dogma from the souls of our Christian slaves. “They won't 
be freed! They prefer their bondage!” So did many a black in 
the South. Get the Idea of Spiritual Liberty into the mind of the 
millions, and there ’Il be a new system of churches. Now, it is just 
to get this Idea abroad that we must work. We must feel its fire so 
keenly in our own souls that we shall be compelled to give it, glow- 
ing, unto others, or be burnt up with it ourselves. 

To do this work there must be courage and perseverance. What 
we would build, must stand on the site now occupied by the enemies 
of Spiritual Liberty. We must clear the ground and lay our founda- 
tion deep. We had better come to the work at once as a body of 
men who mean to do something. We must undermine. the works of 
the enemy. The first work is for sappers and miners. Let us get 
our powder of fact and argument beneath the walls of yonder citadel. 
Tear that down ; the battle is won. But what is the citadel? The 
Bible. Radicalism will never do much until it comes out boldly 
against this Bible-worship. It is the foundation of all present religious 
superstition, bondage, and exclusiveness. It must be overthrown. 
The Christian world must be shown that its religion is no more 
supernatural, its Christ is no more an anomaly than are any of the 
religions and reformers of the great world of man. God is no more 
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in the Old or New Testament than he is in Cornell's Geography — 
save as there is more of truth, and more of righteous incentive to the 
True Life in the one than the other. When people know this, they ’ll 
be happier. There’ll be less fear of God, and more love of man — 
for this knowledge never comes alone. ’T is a part of the soul’s lib- 
erty, the free man. We must make people happier. Here’s our 
work. But the shoe pinches! We are afraid to say what we believe. 
Or, we are afraid to touch this Bible. Or, love of man is not so great 
as love of ease. We must cut the clinging tatters of superstition and. 
selfishness from our own skirts. We must be terribly in earnest. 
We are fools to suppose that we can remove the cancer of religious 
superstition from the soul of humanity by sticking our thin plasters 
of eloquent negation upon its head! The school-boy might, as wisely, 
think he could suck the sun from its orbit with his blow-pipe. We 
must go as the fearless surgeons of God’s will, and place the scalpel 
of Eternal Truth below every root of the evil. Fearful hearts and 
half-way work won’t do. That will destroy life. We want to save it. 
Cut to the depth and remove the disease — the patient will languish 
for a season, but life is saved. Cut half-way with fearful, trembling 
hand, and our own doubt makes the sufferer hug the disease to her 
bosom. She sees, through the eyes of our fear, more in the cure than 
she feels in the agony of disease, and dies the victim of our lack of 
faith in, and devotion to, the great work whose prophets and preachers 
we profoss to be. Let us have faith in Radicalism. We are unworthy 
to stand as its servants until we have a faith in God, a faith in truth, 
a faith in man that will not flinch before any duty ; that will not fal- 
ter on any middle ground ; that will meet every obstacle with a heroic 
energy that shall lift us above it and urge us on ; straight on, forever ON 
to the goal of complete harmony between the holy aspirations, the 
pure spirit-worship of the human soul and the sure laws of God that 
govern the human world. Let Radicalism become an agony in the 
souls of its servants — yes, an agony to get at the bottom of the truth 
and gather its lightnings, to hurl against the stronghold of supersti- 
tion, in behalf of Human Liberty, and it shall become a power against 
which, not all the gates of Christendom shall prevail! It shall 
march on because it does a noble work. While it gives its soul to 
that work, it shall march a revolutionary Christ with the sword of 
truth, a conquering angel of glad tidings to man, of enduring purity 
rand peace, liberty and light throughout the world! But the time 
passes. The harvest is drooping with ripeness. Let us get a great 
Heart into our Radicalism and go to the work, Radicals Jn-DEED. 
H. E. C. 





RADICALS AND UNITARIANS. 


HE Second “National Conference of the Unitarian Churches” 

met at Syracuse, New York, October 8th, and adjourned after a 
session of three days. The chief point of interest to outsiders which 
the Conferénce had to consider, was the following proposed Substi- 
tute for the Preamble and Article I. of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Conference. 


WHEREAS, The object of Christianity is the universal diffusion of Love, 
Righteousness and Truth; and the attainment of this object depends, 
under God, upon individual and collective Christian activity ; and collective 
Christian activity, to be efficient, must be thoroughly organized ; and - 

WueEreas, Perfect freedom of thought, which is at once the right and 
the duty of every human being, always leads to diversity of opinion, and is 
therefore hindered by common creeds or statements of faith ; and 

WHEREAS, The only reconciliation of the duties of collective Christian 
activity and individual freedom of thought, lies in an efficient organization 
for practical Christian work, based rather on unity of spirit than on uni- 
formity of belief: 

ARTICLE I.— Therefore the Churches here assembled, disregarding all 
sectarian or theological differences, and offering a cordial fellowship to all 
who will join with them in Christian work, unite themselves in a common 
body, to be known as THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. ; 


The Preamble to the Constitution as it stood, and yet stands, is as 
follows : 

WHEREAS, The great opportunity for Christian labor and consecration 
at this time increases our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion 


of their lives and possessions to the service of God, and the building-up of 
the kingdom of his Son. 


The “ Substitute” was introduced by Rev. F. E. Abbot, and sup- 
ported by a speech, in which he declined to discuss the question 
whether Jesus Christ is “ Lord” in the sense in which that word is 
usually understood. The young men associated with him could not 
honestly accept that word with the meaning usually attached to it, 
and they appealed to the Conference to strike out the offending word, 
in order that they might remain and work with the Conference. The 
Preamble as it stands they regarded as a creed, or at least as acreed- 
let. It contains a doctrine by implication, and a doctrine which they 
could not subscribe to. Mr. Abbot said, “On such a platform we 
cannot work with you, without losing our self-respect. We protest 
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against creeds. Can we not do away even with the appearance of a 
créed, and take our stand on the Spirit?” 

The discussion that followed represented clearly enough that there 
are two distinct ideas at work in the Unitarian denomination, and 
that, as these ideas become more sharply defined, the two parties must 
partcompany. The question of “ Natural” and “Supernatural ” can- 
not be thrust aside, or ignored in deference to any considerations of 
whatever else it may be that is called “Christian Work.” Mr. Abbot 
was certainly right in urging that if the two parties continued to 
work together, they should stand upon a platform of Equality ; that 
neither party should seek to impose its theological ideas upon the 
other. But we think that he was mistaken in supposing that there 
was any common ground of “ Spirit ” or of “ work,” whereon the two 
can stand and “ theology ” be excluded. What is “ Christian Work ”? 
It is not simply a scheme of benevolence, some charitable institution. 
It cannot mean that to either party. On the contrary it must mean, 
for Radicals as for Conservatives, the spread of their own convic- 
tions. The Conservative believes in the supernatural Lordship of 
Jesus. The Radical does not. He finds in Jesus only the natural 
expression of a devout human life. This is not a “minor difference,” 
as some of the delegates strongly characterized it, a trifling divergence 
of opinions. It is, as Mr. Rufus Ellis (a minister on the Conserva- 
tive side) declared, a fundamental difference. The Christianity of the 
one is not at all the Christianity of the other. If both ave Christian, 
they are so in totally different senses. And they lead to totally differ- 
ent results. The one represents a dying and disappearing civilization ; 
a civilization that has never offered any better solution of the problem 
of human destiny than that of “following leaders.” It is the “king- 
dom” of one individual, wherein all the rest of mankind are subjects 
or pensioners upon his bounty, and not equals. It represents’ mon- 
archy, and not democracy. It is the Old World religion, — the reli- 
gion of caste, of subjection, and not of equality and liberty. The other 
represents the advent of a civilization which reverences the lowest 
as it does the highest, and places over no soul any Lord or Master, 
but sees all as equal in the birthright of. highest manhood. It 
preaches of no one man as alone perfect, and, for that reason, 
“Lord.” Nor does it attempt to substitute the experience of one 
man for that of another man. ‘That Jesus outstripped some of his 
brothers in the race, entitles him to no special praise, and to no posi- 
tion in the spiritual universe as our idol. This idol-worship has been 
the limitation and weakness of the past. The masses have bowed in 
submission to kings, and nobles, and gods in human flesh. They 
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have been content to live in spiritual poverty and servitude. . But a 
new spirit is swaying mankind to-day; a spirit of wholeness, wich 
inspires these hitherto dull masses, and reveals to each an individual 
destiny. The illusion of the past that greatness and divinity can 
only reside-in God’s favored few, and that these are by him anointed 
to give the law forever, is vanishing. There is coming on earth a 
spiritual as well as a political democracy. Radicalism and not Uni- 
tarianism now represents throughout the whole world the advent of 
this new democratic civilization. 

Why, then, should Mr. Abbot and the young men who were asso- 
ciated with him.at Syracuse, waste their time and energies in fruitless 
attempts to win over the conservative side of the Unitarian body to 
the “equal platform,” where all differences are kept out of sight and 
underfoot ? 

The attempt, if it were wise in itself, is altogether vain. The Con- 
servative side knows well enough that to abandon their defensive 
attitude and come out on a free platform before the world, is to lose 
their whole cause. To abandon the word “Lord,” or to consent to 
the idea that it is of “minor” importance, is simply to consent to 
their own death. They do not mean to surrender anything. But, on 
the contrary, if any change in their first attitude is made, it will be 
made, as Dr. Bellows plainly said, “in the other direction.” “We 
are to consider,” he said, “ not only the few on the one side, who may 
or may not, care to unite with us, but the great body of Christians of 
all denominations, the Universal Church of Christ. I demand liberal- 
ity to them, the liberality which acknowledges their Lord and Leader, 
and welcomes them to a household whose hearth glows with faith in, 
and loyalty to, the personal Saviour.” There is no doubt but that Dr. 
Bellows honestly represents his own position in these words, and we 
think: it will be found that the tendency of the Unitarian body, de- 
spite the protestations of the “ young men,” will be to gravitate towards, 
and not from, this Church of the past, — “the Universal Church of 
Christ.” 

Democracy in politics precedes democracy in religion. The new 
world fights the political battle first, because its issues are more 
easily recognized and understood. But there are those who already 
are discovering that no political democracy can long endure, if 
indeed it can be at all established, while the religion of the country 
is in antagonism with it. In fact, this democratic movement in reli- 
gion is already so far advanced that its opponents are marshalling 
their forces to crush it out as a rebellion against Christianity. They 
are right ; just as right as was George IV., and we predict, of course, 
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that they will be as successful as he. Christianity, as represented by 
nearly all Christendom, is monarchy. Whethert is right to call the 
opposition to this monarchical religion, Christian, we will not here dis- 
cuss. But to put down this anti-monarchical religious rebellion in this 
country and throughout the world, in the name of CuRIsIANITy, all sects 
are drawing together. The issue is being made up, A division, just 
such as there has always been in times of revolution, must inevitably 
occur ; and friends will stand opposed in society, in family, and in 
church. Perhaps the Unitarians represent more decidedly than any 
other Church, these two opposing parties. The problem is not to 
be solved by any “Christian work” which they can do together. 
There is no half-way ground. It is the one side of the line or the 
other. The time is coming when the only question will be, Radical 
or Conservative? And as each in his own heart is persuaded, he 
will take his stand. Those who are neither one thing nor the other, 
neither cold nor hot in the conflict, will, of course, as has always 
been the case, disappear from the field and find what comfort they 
can, as mere lookers on. 

The Conservatives will defend the Old World’s idea of a spiritual 
Kingdom wherein all are made obedient and good subjects. The 
Radical will proclaim the New World’s idea of a spiritual Democracy. 
Perhaps in that democracy it will be found that Jesus stands the 
completest and noblest democrat of us all. But that is not an impor- 
tant matter to determine. It will be no longer a question of compari- 
sou, an effort to place one brother above another, but only the blessed 
gospel that proclaims divine possibilities to every human soul! 

Let us consider that this movement is not a reformation but a revo- 
lution. The work of the revolutionists is not within the old body — 
whether in State or Church. It is a “ Declaration of Independence.” 
It is a radical work of displacing the old by the new. It is to be in- 
dependent, and thorough, and uncompromising. The Reformation of 
the 16th Century was an attempt to repair a broken vessel. The 
period that has elapsed since that time may be compared to the 
hesitation and delay of the American Colonies in declaring their in- 
dependence. They cherished, a short time, the delusive hope of 
roforming the British monarchy. Political movements develop more 
rapidly than religions, and failure soon wrote for them their wise 
“Declaration.” 

We say, then, to Mr. Abbot and the “ young men ” of the “ Unitarian 
Conference,” Has the time not arrived when the cause demands of us 
all, that we come out from the midst of our opponents, and take 
before the world a fair and unequivocal position ; that we speak 
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plain words, and call things by their right names? Shall we not 
take this central idea of democracy, which our denial to Jesus of 
the title of “ Lord” affirms, and around which the new world must 
surely rally by very instinct, and preach that? 

We shall return to this subject again, and discuss it more fully, 
Meanwhile the pages of The Radical are open for any views of the 
question which others may wish to present. EDITOR. 





INDEPENDENCE! 


DISTINGUISHED Unitarian minister, who is actively engaged 
in an organized endeavor to convert all the people of the 
United States to conservative Unitarian theology, is said to have de- 
clared that while it was a matter of regret to him that so many of the 
recent graduates of the Unitarian Divinity Schools were Radicals, 
yet he could not help noticing that when one of these Radital min- 
isters had preached for a society a few months, that society was never 
satisfied with conservative preaching afterwards. Whether the person 
referred to made this remark or not, is it not true that the present 
time is indifferent to all controversy respecting the “same nature ” and 
the “similar nature” as applied to God and Jesus, and is kindled into 
lively interest in theology only upon the presentation of the doctrine 
of the Indwelling of God in Man? How inexplicable becomes the 
sudden popularity of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” and of “ Ecce Homo,” 
except upon the hypothesis that the enunciation of this idea in the 
one, and the expectation of its endorsement, which was aroused by 
the title of the other, awakens a deep interest among a large class of 
the reading public. 

A still better test of the tendency of the times is had when one 
succeeds in leading a member of a sect away from the contagion of 
the priest, and from the fear of public opinion, —say into the club- 
room or out upon the hill-side, — and without arousing his suspicion 
that his faith is to be questioned, but coolly taking it for granted that 
he shares your faith, you warmly affirm the majesty of the soul, its 
native capacity, its splendid history, its certainty to triumph over 
ignorance and temptation, and its readiness, when freed from preju- 
dice and bigotry, to shoot up into a blaze of divine character. If 
your companion be not yet ripe for hearty approval of your thought, 
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yet how surely, — unless he is a wary father of the church, and espe- 
cially if he be a young person, and has not yet" lost the elasticity of 
his mind under the onerous discipline of the sect, — will he give you 
the sympathy of interest in your words, or at least the encouragement 
of silence. You may be sure he will not attempt to oppose you with 
his dogma of man’s spiritual imbecility and moral incompetence. In 
the church vestry he might do so, but in the clear air and sunshine 
he would not have the face to undertake it. And unless your friend 
have some stunted-minded, timid, aged relative to warn him against 
your heresies, he will retain a lurking eagerness to meet you under 
like circumstances another time. 

The old theology is endured in America. Many men “ believe 
that they believe it,” but nowhere is it rejoiced in. No men were so 
tiresome to the soldiers as the ministers who preached it ; but when 
John Pierpont said to the soldiers of the Potomac, “There is not a 
man of you who has not a great, great deal of goodness in him,” they 
listened to him, and believed him, and put on new strength of man- 
hood. 

No method of reform succeeds so well among us as that which 
stimulates our pride in our capacities. All other methods have lost 
their power. The fruits of Calvinism are now mainly, sanctimony 
or disgust. But, whoso believing that man may become a god, tells 
him so in sincerity and love, performs for him the highest service 
one man can render another. 

The church is by no means as bold as formerly in sending notori- 
ous scamps to heaven because they have “found Jesus,” nor in con- 
signing good men to hell for having abandoned her, tired of her 
littleness. Discipline in the common school and in the reform 
schools of America was long since conducted on the radical plan of 
inculeating right principles, and of encouraging spiritual ambition ; 
and the school is already a far more potent power than the church in 
our civilization. 

Of course no one will deny that the conservative theology receives 
material support, and the outward, formal approval of the people. 
All public activities which are directly in aid of any theology, are for 
the conservative. The conservative church undoubtedly expresses 
the exoteric views of the people, but never acknowledges the esoteric. 
In a thousand ways it is made apparent that the private opinions of 
all people who have any intelligent views of theology, are radical. 

The brave criticism of the last century is producing a higher order 
of religious ideas. The divine idea of the sufficiency of the spiritual 
ptinsiple in man is everywhere struggling for mastery; and only 
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postpones victory until its champions shall abandon their timid 
methods, and adopt measures commensurate with the sacredness of 
their cause. The days we live in are angels in disguise, but they will 
suffer only true lovers to draw their veils, and he only is a true lover 
who is ready to follow radical ideas where they beckon ; and that 
is, now, away from old organizations, and parties, and numbers, and 
money, and the press, to reliance on clear, frank, good-willing speech, 
The method of doing by not doing, is not worthy of Truth’s present 
opportunities ; much less are those measures equal to the hour which 
consumes time and énergy in frivolous schemes, make-shifts and 
compromises. 

So long as Radicals consent to swell with their numbers the Unita- 
rian ranks, they betray a want of faith in the inward life which they 
affirm. So long as they preserve this attitude, men fail to find out 
what they believe. Their doctrine loses emphasis. For Unitarian- 
ism is notoriously on the side of reaction. It has even receded from 
its position thirty years ago. There are pages in Channing which 
express the very sentiments they are bitterest’ to oppose. The most 
active, and the representative preacher of the body at the present 
time, has openly declared his hostility to that spirit of freé inquiry 
which pervades all of Channing’s works. It is only a few months 
since he was perpetrating a witticism at the expense of two of the 
only half dozen men in our national Congress who were making any 
distinguished effort to oppose a policy which resigned the fruits of 
the war, and ignored the instincts of the people. He was lauding as 
“practical wisdom” what clearer minds had already stigmatized 
as treachery. To be sure, since then he has shifted his position, but 
he has given no sign of repentance, and has not yet developed any 
ethical basis for his opinions. 

For the Radicals to remain with such a sect is to keep themselves 
open to the suspicion that though they may have reached a higher 
doctrine with their intellects, they have not yet touched it with their 
hearts. The demand of the hour of Radicals is independence. Thus 
only can they make themselves understood. ‘Their ideas need only 
to be comprehended to be accepted ; and when the people have once 
grasped the thought that the divine faculty is universal, the new era 
will be launched, and Religion will begin to build her own true 
temples. 

JosepH Marvin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To “ Patmos” :— 

Arecent number of Zhe Jndependent contained an article over 
the signature of “ Patmos,” asking information concerning the his- 
tory of the Bible. A later issue of the same newspaper gives quo- 
tations from several letters written for the purpose of answering the 
query of “ Patmos,” — “ Has the Bible a History?” and referring to 
a number of popular works on that subject. For some reason, how- 
ever, satisfactory to its editor no doubt, noemention is made of 
another letter, which undertook to furnish a list of authorities on 
Biblical History, affording the latest and most trustworthy, as well as 
the most precise and thorough, information to all who, like “ Patmos,” 
desire to know something of the origin and transmission of the Scrip- 
ture of the Old and New Testament. 

For the aid of such, I subjoin the list which Zhe Independent omit- 
ted to print : 

1. Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament. (English.) 

2. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament. (English.) 

3. Sharpe’s Historic Notes on the Bible. (English.) 

4. De Wette’s Introduction to the New Testament, (Translated 
by Frothingham.) 

5. Aseries of articles in Zhe Friend for 1866, published in New 
York — on “The Gospels.” 

6. Several articles in the Unitarian Monthly Fournal, for Novem- 
ber and December 1862; October and March 1863. The two 
series of Articles, and Sharpe’s Notes, are especially valuable to those 
who have not time to consult the large works referred to. 

BIBLos. 
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Tue Binte STORY TOLD FOR CHILDREN ; from the Time of Abraham to 
the Time of Christ. By A Treacuer. Edited by E. Y. L. Boston: 
Walker, Fuller, & Co. 1866. pp. 100. 

This little book is written with the excellent motive to strip the Old Tes- 
tament stories of their supernatural clothing, and to preserve and set forth, 
ina simple, natural way, all their credible features. Thus the narratives 
concerning Abraham, Joseph and Moses, preserve all the characteristics of 
truth and tenderness which have always really given currency to things im- 
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possible, and therefore incredible, in the legendary portions of those charm- 
ing relics of the old world. It is important to have all the prominent por- 
tions of the Old Testament treated in this way ; and we hope to see it done 
even more radically and thoroughly than it is in this volume. 

We welcome: the experiment, though we are not entirely satisfied with 
the results on some points. For instance, on page 45, children ought to be 
distinctly told that God did not move as a pillar of fire by night, and of 
cloud by day, to favor the Israelites. The editor appends a note to say 
that while the old custom of burning naphtha-torches explains the Scriptu- 
ral statements, there is “no untruth in saying, or folly in believing, that 
God was in the fire and in the clouds,” because He was in truth the guid- 
ing spirit of the mind of Moses. This is no way to destroy the legendary 
portions of an ancient story. When naphtha-torches clear up the whole 
obscurity, it should not settle again upon the narrative in the form of apol- 
ogy. There is a sense in which God was in the quails, and the manna and 
the sweetening of the brackish pools of the desert, since His laws secure 
all such legitimate and orderly results, whether He was the general inspirer 
of Moses and Abraham, or not. The particular inspiration of Moses need 
not be lugged in to save a faint color of supernatural presence for his com- 
mon sense in using naphtha-torches. This is not the true historical method, 
which we hope yet to see applied to all the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. 

And we do not believe that Abraham ever undertook to sacrifice Isaac in 
consequence of an impressive dream. Indeed, there is no trace of a dream 
as a preliminary to the action, which we believe to have been a pure legend 
invented to account for the dying out of the practice of human sacrifices, 
and to throw back upon the change in human feelings someecolor of the 
supernatural. At that epoch the current of dreams would have been run- 
ning in the opposite direction; and Abraham’s night-thoughts would have 
reproduced his day’s intelligence. Abraham’s supposed obedience is as 
repulsive to us, when it is conjectured to have resulted from a dream, as 
when it is attributed to a clear voice spoken out of heaven. He was inca- 
pable of conceiving or of undertaking to practice such obedience. This it 
was that made him the leader of his period, and preserved his name to at- 
tract such legendary material as the poor overstrained story of Isaac and 
the ram in the thicket. We find it beautiful and impressive to remember 
-that the custom of sacrificing human beings to some supposed religious 
necessity gradually become extinct. But we see nothing beautiful, nor ten- 
der, nor impressive, which dervies its claim for credibility from a custom 
which a man like Abraham never even dreamed of practicing. Objections 
cannot be made to this volume, on the ground, as the preface hints, of too 
great freedom of interpretation. The greater the freedom, if the method be 
truly scientific and critical, the better it will be for all young scholars in our 
Sunday schools. We hope to see yet a series of text-books devoted to a 
natural and historical presentation of the books of Scripture. J. W. 
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Fetrx Hott: THE RapicaLt. A Novel, byGeorGe Extxiot. Author of 

« Adam Bede,” &c. Harper & Brothers. New York. 

Lord Bacon, whose Advancement of Learning is the most pathetic, as 
well as powerful appeal of the great age in which he wrote, to men of other 
times, that they too shquld see to ¢he Art by which Prometheus’ torch may 
be handed down, in spite of reigning Jupiters, says, that it is not by philo- 
sophical Essays, but by History and Dramatic Poetry, the thing is to be 
done: a statement which is the more remarkable, if he really attempted 
nothing else himself than scientific statements of philosophy. But that 
Idea of his, of the true “ method of tradition,” perhaps called forth Shakes- 
peare’s plays ; which have done more to educate the Anglo Saxon race, 
and perhaps more widely to advance human commonwealth, than any 
Literature of any other people has done. Who knows but it called forth 
the modern novel; which, in the hands of such writers as Scott, Reade, 
Dickens, our own profound author of the “ Scarlet Letter” and “ Blithedale 
Romance,” has become one of the greatest agencies in the work of works ? 

But perhaps no bolder stroke was ever struck in this line, than this last 
of George Elliot's; who'has undertaken to show the electric powers by 
which the great heart of humanity may bind together the most airy beauty 
of womanhood with the hard, primitive formation of manly principle, melting 
them into each other, as with primeval fire. Not to fail in such an under- 
taking, is to succeed, but George Elliot has made a consummate work of art. 
Felix Holt suggests a terrible beauty, that sweeps dilletanti-ism into oblivion. 
That it comes from the imagination of a woman, proves it not to be an 
Utopian dream, that strictly Divine relations may transpire in society. 

This novel is addressed to England, and smites the social corruptions 
of England -especially. But there are points of the author’s satire of 
political methods, that apply to American electioneering as well. We may 
rejoice, however, in that our sins are not so deeply interwoven in our social 
web, nor time-honored. The American Radical has not a path to tread so 
martyr-red as the English one ; for when our constitution germinated, the 
noon-day of Reason conspired with the elemental fire of nature to give it 
life. Thus our evil is not so fatally interwoven with our good. Custom 
does nbdt lie upon us with a weight so heavy, and if our dark is darker, our 
light is also brighter. But shall we not take warning at these revelations of 
the liability of men to intensify accidental conventions into absolute con- 
ditions? It is fearful to see what man has done with man. But it is pro- 
portionally encouraging to remember, that it proves what man may do for 
man of a beneficent character. Felix Holt’s success with his uncompromis- 
ing integrity is kindling to courage ; and the more so that he owes nothing 
to any artificial setting whatever, and that “the prince of the world ” would 
call it fatdure, perhaps. E. P. P. 


Roya TRUTHS. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Boston: Ticknor and* 
Fields. 1866, Lt a 


Mr. Beecher says he found this book in England, and there for the first 
time knew of its existence. “It seems that some one had taken from my 
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sermons, published every week, such extracts as were fitted for standing 
alone, and framed them into a book, baptizing it ‘ Royal Truths,’ of which, 
as you will see by the copy I send you, four editions had been published in 
1862, and I know not how many since. The book is, therefore, mine, and 
not mine. I furnished the contents, but neither selected them, nor gave 
them a name.” Mr. Beecher cannot complain very much of such pilfering, 
“ Royal Truths ” is a good and well-done job for him. The Welsh clergy- 
men of Bedgellert liked it, and many clergymen and other people will like it 
in Mr. Beecher’s own country. Not only Northern people will be likely to 
read it, but it ought to have an extensive sale South at the present time. 
The publishers would do well to issue a Southern edition, in cheap form, 
for popular reading : add to it the famous “ Peekskill Letter,” and send the 
book into that “ Land of Promise” on a mission of reconstruction. Why 
not? It would help toward making the South “prosperous,” the nation 
“sound,” and in “ protecting the negro,” —all in good time ; that is, when 
the “forty years of wilderness are accomplished.” 

But we do not wish to prejudice any person against this book, by these 
references to its author’s present expositions of his philosophy of “ recon- 
ciliation.” No one now-a-days expects to be able to axzéicipate him in word 
or act. Yet every one knows that he has in times past, — and that he does 
now from time to time, — utter “ Royal Truths.” This book will be found 
to contain a fair proportion of them. Radicals can skip, or forgive, its 
sprinklings of theology, and then find that they have left a most readable 
book. ED. 


SPARE Hours. By JoHNn Brown, M.D. Second Series. Ticknor and 
Fields. 1866. 


The Author dedicates this volume to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
who through faith subdued Kingdoms, and wrought Righteousness. Amer- 
ican readers will be attracted by this Dedication, and read a book, the 
author of which thus honors the character of a President of the United 
States, whose very faults shine as pure virtues in these dark days of pain- 
ful contrast furnished by his successor. The work consists of a number of 
papers —fifteen in all—on a variety of topics. The first is on “John 
Leech,” of whom Thackeray wrote: “There is no blinking the fact that in 
Mr. Punch’s cabinet John Leech is the right-hand man. Fancy a num- 
ber of «Punch without Leech’s picture! What would you give ior it?” 
Other papers are on “Majorie Fleeming,” “Jeems the Door-keeper,” 
“ Minchmoore,” “ Thackeray’s Death,” “Thackeray’s Literary Career,” 
“ Bibliomania,” “ A Jacobite Family,” &c. These are all written in a clear 
and pleasing style, which allows one to take them up at any time, and to at 
once become interested. They by no means make up a book that is worth- 
less on that account. The “Five Lay Sermons to Working People,” under 
the head of “Health” are admirable and timely for every class of people. 
These sermons are upon, 1. “The Doctor, —our duties to him;” 2. “ The 
Doctor, —his duties to you;” 3. “Health ;” 4. “ Medical odds and ends.” 
The work is rightly named “ Spare Hours,” and the merit of making “ Spare 
Hours” profitable hours attaches to it. ED. 





